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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE past week has been memorable for the completion of | 
through which the country has paid | 
laid to | 


the ceremonies 


reverence to the Qaneen. No» Sovereign was ever 


rest with a ceremony so uppropriate, and therefore | 
in the truest sense so cetriking and so magnificent. 
In almost all State pageants, aud especially in public | 
funerals, there is somethin which jars a_ little, -some | 
false note, some piece vt pompvus folly, some enormity | 


of grandiloquence. In the case of the Queen's three funeral 
processions there was nothing that was not absolutely dignified | 
and in entire good taste. In essence, the ceremonial was 
throughout the simplest possible,—merely a procession, first 
onsea and then on land, escorting the dead body to the tomb. 
Kut the number of those who claimed, and had a right, either 
personally or through their representative character, to follow 
the coflin was so zreat that out of the simple procedure of a 
military funeral grew a great pageant. Yet there was no 
huge funeral car, no unseemly parade of the machinery of 
mourning. When the processions were over and the coffin | 
committed to the tomb, there remained almost no physical 
tokens of the funeral but the simple platform fitted over the 
gunandits carriage. That little platform, the white pall, and 
the coflin it hid were well nigh the only things peculiar to the 
ceremony. ‘Che soldiers and sailors, and even the King and 
his fellow-Sovereigns, only wore their ordinary uniforms, and | 
followed the body of the dead Queen just as they would have 
followed ber alive. Even the naval pageant was, in essence, 
simple. The ships of the fleet in home waters were formed | 
in line to see and salute the Queen’s body us it passed to the | 
mainland, but there was no false ingenuity of display on sea 
any more than on shore. 


| 


Ye alluded shortly last week to the impressive scene pre- | 
sented by the passage of the Queen’s body from the shores | 
of the Isle of Wight to the mainland. We may note ere 
that all who saw it agree that the spectacle was one of unsur- 
passable dignity and pathos. ‘The day was bright and clear, 
bat it was nearly 3 o’clock when the ‘ Alberta’ with the Queen’s 
body began to pass down the line of battleships, cruisers, and 
gunboats—some foreign, but the great majority British—which 
stretched almost from shore to shore. Before the ‘ Alberta’ 
glided six torpedo-destroyers, and after her came the Royal 
yachts and the German Emperor's cruiser. This sea proces- 
sion passed in absolute silence except for the faint sounds of 
tue funeral music and the minute-gans fired by the warsbips, 
wthe slowness and quictness of movement observed by the 
yachts, each with a tall black figure in the bows looking out | 
tlong the course, adding immensely to the solemnity of the 





WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 


scene, 


| water 


| Victoria to Paddington. 


| showed what the Empire 
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Though written for so different an iii Caw pbell’s 
; ae 's rose perforce to the mind : 
“ As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 

lor a time.” 


Truly silence was never more impressive, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the awe which makes a man hold his 
| breath passed down the line of ships as the procession moved 
along, much as one may see the shadow of a cloud fleet along 
the surface of the waves. Those who had watched the 
| procession with straining eyes till it passed out of sight into 
| Portsmouth Harbour turned to find that the day was done 
and that all the ways were growing dark. The sun was 
sinking behind the island, and sea and sky were already 
dimmed with the red glow of a winter sunset. It was a 
fitting end for the last sea-pageant of her who, in Bacon’s 


| noble phrase, was “ the lady of the seas.” 


The scene in London on the Saturday was not less 
impressive. Here it was the hush of the great black 
heneen lane that filled the London streets which touched 
men’s hearts, rather than the spaces of silent silver-grey 
down which the ()ueen’s body was carried. It 
is nut necessary to describe in detail the procession from 
Knough to say that as wa military 
pageant it was impressive in a high degree, that the King 
bore himself, as he has invariably done, with great dignity 


| and feeling, and that the German Emperor and the Kings 


and representatives of the nations who followed the cofiin 
on its simple gun-carriage formed «a most fitting escort 
fur the oldest Sovereign in the world. In our opinion, 
however, there was nothing more heart-stirring in 


the whole procession than the body of Colonial soldiers. 


These representatives of all the Colonies were largely 
men who had been at the war, but had been invalided 
from the front by reason of wounds or sickness. They 
is, and what is the force on 
which it rests. There is no other land in the world which 
could have shown such a body of soldiers,—men drawn not 
by compulsion, or by gold, or by any material obligation, to 
fight our battles, but Volunteers eager only to support that 
fabric of freedom which unites us in the Empire. 





The procession through London passed without mishap of 


any kind, but when the Queen’s body arrived at Windsor 
| Station it was found that one of the horses harnessed to the 


gun-carriage had become restive owing to the long wait, and 
that he could not be induced to move. Instead, he plunged 
and kicked, and for a minute or two there seemed danger of 
a serious accident. Fortunately, however, the escort of blue- 


| jackets was close at hand, and their services were called 


for. The horses were taken out, the sailors contrived 
to improvise draw-ropes, and the gun-carriage was manned 
and pulled the whole way from the station to St. George’s 
Chapel by the naval contingent. It was, it is needless to say, 
no reflection on the Artillery, among the most efficient and most 
gallant of our soldiers, that the horse grew restive, but the 
promptness and resourcefulness shown by the sailors was most 
remarkable, and made the incident one of the most striking in 
the whole of the funeral ceremonial. Of the service in the 
Chapel we will only say that it was attended by all the chiet 
men of the land, as well as by the foreign Sovereigns and the 
Royal Family, and greatly impressed by its solemnity and 
dignity all who were present. 


On Monday afternoon the Queen was laid to rest by the 


| side of the Prince Consort in the Royul Mausoleum at Frog- 
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more. The funeral procession, composed almost entirely of | truth, the nations were already growing weary of Anglophobj 
Royal, Imperial, and princely mourners, followed the coffinon | aud were very willing to find a decent excuse for abandonin 
foot, the King leading, the German Emperor following, and | their air of factitious hostility to this country. We . 
the Queen leading by the hand her eldest grandson, Prince | delighted at the better understanding with Germany, a 
Edward of York. The Queen now rests in the same tomb | realise that a large part of it is due to the deep fami) 
with her husband, in fulfilment of the resolve expressed in | feeling of the Emperor, but we must not forget a 
the Latin inscription over the entrance to the Mausoleum: | that Germany is keen!y interested in coming to a good under. 
“Hic demum conqniescam teeum, tecum in Christo con- | standing with us, and that there is not the slightest ground 
surgam.” It should be added that the elements of pageantry, | for supposing that we have had to make any sacrifices to 
though not wholly wanting to Monday’s ceremonial, were, of | obtain German friendship. In trath, the position of Germany 
set purpose, rendered far less conspicuous than on Friday and | in China is calculated to cause a good deal of UNneasiness to 
Saturday last. It was only fitting and natural that the last | those responsible for her foreign relations. She hag some 
scene of all should be reserved as far as possible for ber | twenty thousand men locked up there, and most of her Fleet, 
family, ber relatives, and her household. This would not be at alla pleasant position in case of an inter. 

———————————— national wrangle provided Germany were not on good terms 

"Three Messages from the King—to “ My People,” to “My | with those who hold the command of the sea. Remember 
People beyond the seas,” and to “the Princes and People of | that if and when we remain coldly neutral France commands 
India”—were issued in Monday’s London Gazette. In the | the sea. For ourselves, we see no objection tothe German 
first, which is addressed to the Home Secretary, the King | enéenfe, and ure pleased to think that it necessitates a good 
expresses his deep gratitude to the whole Empire for the | understanding with Russia. Germany will not, and dare not 
“heart-stirring and affectionate tributes” everywhere borne | have anything to do with any grouping of Powers that jg 
to the memory of the Queen. The conscionsness of this | actively hostile to Russia. Not to quarrel with Russia still 
generous devotion and loyalty amongst his subjects, and of the | remains the greatest of German interests, 
feeling that “we are all sharing a common sorrow,” has —————— 
inspired him with courage and hope during the past most 
trying and momentous days; and he concludes with an 
earnest assurance of his resolve to follow in the Queen's 
footsteps and devote himself to the diligent and zealous fulfil- : ‘ : i bl 
ment of the great and sacred responsibilities he is now culled | 02 either side, So much, or rather so little, for Positive facts, 
toundertake. The Message to the Colonies cordially acknow- | The negative position is more clear, The mmvasion of the 
ledges the countless messages of loyal symputhy received | Colony has not grown more, SG less important. The 
from every part of the Empire overseas, and records how Colcnial Datch are not joining the invaders in appreciable 
warmly the late Sovereign appreciated the loyalty of her | 2umbers. De Wetis reported north of Smithfield, and he is not, 
subjects throughout Greater Britain, and how proud she | #8 was ramoured, plonging into the Colony. But these nega. 
was of those who had so nobly fought and died for the | tives make, we believe, the affirmative that the worst phase of 
Empire’s cause in Scuth Africa. | the guerilla war is nearing its close. lf only Lord Kitchener 
: had fifty thousand good horses we believe that the end- would 

In the Message to the Princes and People of India, | 20W be near. That unfortunate declaratioa “infantry 
King Edward, after greeting the ruling Chiefs of the | preferred” haunts the war like a spectre. Nothing 
native States, and the inhabitants of his Jndian dominions, | seems able to lay it. The only other item of news is the 
recalls the fact that Queen Victoria was “the firat | reported cutting of the Delagoa Bay line within Portuguese 
Sovereign who took upon herself the direct adminis- territory. We must also note Lord Kitchener’s denial of the 
tration of the affairs of India, and assumed the title | ridiculous statement published in a London weekly and 
of Empress in token of her closer association with the ' reproduced in South Africa that he had issued secret orders 
government of that vast country.” He acknowledges the | to the troops to take no prisoners from De Wet’s force, 
noble and patriotic assistance offered by the ruling Princes | Criminal proceedings are to be taken in South Africa in 
in the South African War, and the gallaut services rendered by | regard to the libel. Nodonbt when a falsehood so monstrous 
the native army beyond the limits of their own country, and | and co specific is published it is necessary to take action, but 
adds that it was by the Queen’s wish and with her sanction we can assure Lord Kitchener and the troops under his com. 
that he visited India and made acquaintance of the ruling ; mand that no sane people in England beiieve the calumnies 
Chiefs, the people, and the cities of that Empire. In conclu- | with which they are assailed. 
sion, he asserts his fixed resolve to follow the great example | 
of the first Empress-Queen, and work for the general well- | th 
being of his Indian subjects of all ranks. The Messaves, in | 4 
which dignity never degenerates into grandiloquence or cor- 
diality into effusiveness, are all models of their kind. 

The Emperor of Germany left England on Tuesday after- 
noon. On his former visits he had attracted the atten- 
tion due to his exalted station, his vivid personality, his 
original intellect, and his close relationship to the Royal |... °°. — Tine ye ets SA Gia: 
hones, Bat bis abrupt discontinuance of the re big roceanprg the eee Government is issuing Edicts In 
Berlin three weeks ago, his hasty journey to the bedside of | *#%°"" of good Ro — pg ae protection of foreigneny, 
the Queen, and his intimate participation in the national ; end efi molagnpre Clatectinae npg — or 
mourning have turned a somewhat critical admiration into | revolation. It all sounds iit Dipti like the | se of 
heartfelt gratitude. The Emperor returned to London on | -_ aie th while he is preparing to astonish his audience 
his way to the Continent on Tuesday afternoon, and from won 2 ay ee. ees 
Paddington to Marlborough House, and thence to Charing | The Emperor Francis Joseph addressed the two Houses of 
Croes, whither he was accompanied by the King, the streets | the Reichsrath on Monday. He reminded his hearers 
were lined with cheering crowds, who availed themselves, | that he had bestowed the Constitution on his dominions 
with the utmost enthusiasm, of this first opportunity to | in the exercise of his free will, asserted that its benefits 
testify their goodwill and gratitude. | were beyond dispute, and expressed his regret that recent 

ae | Sessions should ave been void of practical result, all 








The South African news is again meagre, and as yet there 
is no indication of the nature of Lord Kitchener’s plang 
There have been a certain number of excursions and alarms 

A ’ 
but they do not seem to have had any very tangible results 














The Chinese negotiations, instead of being concluded by 


| lease of life. At present the dispute is as to who is to be 
| beheaded. The Powers, it is said, agree that Prince Tnan 
and Dake Lan may be spared, but they insist on the execation 
;of Tung-fah-siang, the Commander-in-Chief. The actual 
military situation is not particularly clear, for, presumably 
owing to the censorship, very little is reported in the Press 
in regard to the condition of the troops or their movements. 














It is impossible to doubt that during the past three weeks 
our relations with foreign nations have undergone a consider- 
able change for the better. The warmth and good feeling 
shown by the German Emperor have been imitated by other 
Powers anxious to prove that Germany is not singular in her 
desire to be on good terms with Great Britain. The result 
aas been a marked improvement in popular feeling abroad. In 





| attempts at moral and material development of the 
| Empire having been stultified by the strife of nationalities. 
As regards the language question, the Ministry, while anxious 
to promote a satisfactory settlement, was bound to maintain 
intact the unity of language in certain departments of the 
Administration. After emphasising the paramount need of 


Parliamentary co-operation in the settlement of the com> 
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lations between the two halves of the Monarchy, the 
Emperor ended with a stirring appeal for peace and unity : 
«Set to work, gentlemen, and you will see the whole people 
work also.” According to the Times correspondent, only the 

aredi act 
os with unmixed approval. Neither Czechs nor 
Germans are satisfied with the language proposals, while the 
Social Democrats regard the composition and length of the 
legislative programme 26 a proof of its unreality and the 
despair of the Cabinet. In short, he points toa coup d’ctat 
as the only remedy for the deadlock. 


mercial re 





On Thursday Queen Wilhelmina of Holland was married 
in the Great Charch at The Hague to Duke Henry 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The world has not outgrown 
its sentiment, and this love match between the charming 
and high-spirited heiress of the house of Orange and 
her German consort has nowhere struck a more sym- 
pathetic chord than in England, not unmindfal either of the 


parallel case of our late Queen’s choice or of our immense 


obligation to the house of Orange. We cannot, unhappily, | 


expect the Dutch to appreciate our congratulations, in view 
of their present estrangement, But at least our good wishes 
are 
the compliments of some German publicists. 

Lord Rosebery, speaking at the County Buildings at 
Edinburgh on Wednesday, delivered a graceful éloge on 
Queen Victoria. Sbe bad, be eaid, the wagnetic faculty of 
inspiring each and all of ber subjects with a feeling that she 
was working for good and for their welfare, and that she was 
in the truest sympathy with the best aims, Lord Rosebery 
dwelt on the unpara!leled influence, not on ber subjects alone 
but on mankind at large, exercised by her pure personality, 


aud amidst the public recognitions of her life’s work laid | 


especial stress on the spontaneous acclamation she received 


popularly to share the grief and anxiety of her subjects,” To 


Scotland she was always the true Queen of Scots, and he | 


suggested as a fitting memorial to ber in Scotland the 


restoration of Linlithgow Palace, the birthplace of Mary | 


Qaeen of Scots, and hallowed by many great traditions. in 
moving the adoption of an address of congratulation to the 
King, Lord Rosebery said that no more popular Prince ever 
ascended any throne, and that from his utterances and 
messages it was clear that he realised the high trust to which 
he had been called and the august example he had to follow. 


The vigorous appeals for reinforcements, and in par- 
ticular for mounted troops, for South Africa made through- 
out the Press have met with a speedy response. On Thurs. 
day the War Office announced that the Government had 
decided, in addition to the forces recently equipped locally in 
South Africa, to reinforce Lord Kitchener by thirty thousand 
troops beyond those already landed in Cape Colony. It is 
anticipated that ten thousand Imperial Yeomanry will be 
shortly available; the South African Mounted Constabulary, 


including those enlisted in the Colonies, wili furnish eight | 
‘men at the mercy of the expert bully. Professor Goldwin 
five thousand; and the remainder of the force will be made up | 


thonsand; the new Colonial contingents will probably reach 


of cavalry and mounted infantry from the home establish- 
ment. The enlistment of Volunteer companies to replace 
those who have served a year in South Africa is also being 
proceeded with, and the first detachment sails in the 
‘Aurania’ to-day. A notice has been conveyed to the 
headquarters of the Imperial Yeomanry eanctioning reeruit- 


ing for five thousand more men. The prompt reply of the | 
War Office to the urgent requests of Lord Kitchener furnishes | 


agreeable evidence of the efficiency of the new régime. Lord 


Roberts, at any rate, bas not to uniearn any prejudice against | 
’ y J £ 


mounted men, 
Under the heading of “ Army Drill Reform” the Times of 


Tharsday states that great changes are in contemplation in , “ : : 
| Spectafor during the past three weeks, Particulars as to the 


our system of military training in the earlier stages of the 
recruit course, and that these will be embodied in the new Drill 
Gook. The broad lines on which the reform of the recruit 
drill ia to take place are thus stated:—“In fature more 


time will be devoted to physical drill and less to that parade | 


imatraction of the form so familiar to adjutants, sergeant- 


ions—the Clericals and the Anti-Semites— | 
| him to act promptly on word of command rather as an intel- 
| ligent being than part of a wel!-turned-out machine.” We were 
| told by some of, though by no means ail, our military corre- 
| spondents that our recent article on “ Drill and Discipline” was 


free from the interested motives which avowedly inspire | 








| majors, and drill-sergeants of the past. To all intents and 
| purposes the barrack-square drill of the young soldier—such 


as remains—will begin when he takes up his rifle, for the 
setting-up exercises he may be required to undergo previously 
will be rendered subservient to the great object of preparing 


“ fatuous nonsense,” but we are interested to note that almost 


| all our criticisms on the Drill Book are in effect endorsed by 
| the changes foreshadowed. We do not, of course, mean to 
' suggest for 1 moment that our remarks had anything to do 


vith the change, but it is clear that we can say of the War 
Office, E pur si muove, at least when Lord Roberts is 
Commander-in-Chief. 


A striking letter on the conduct of the British troops in 
South Africa has appeared in the Gazette de Lausanne from 
M. Constangon, the Swiss Consul at Pretoria. Charges of 
ill-treatment of Boer women by British troops having been 
circulated in French, Dutch, and Swiss papers by M. Brock- 
huizen, a Dutch clergyman at Pretoria, M. Constancon, who 
has lived eighteen years in that town and knows personally 
all the Boer families in the district, declares that after 
searching inquiries he has been unable to discover the women 
named, He further adds that since the entry of the British 


| troops he has travelled widely in the Transvaal and never 


heard from the women on farms a single word in blame of 
the English troops, and that he has only seen two cases of 
drunkenness in six months. “I cannot express my indigna- 
tion,” he concludes, ‘‘ in strong enough terms when I see such 
base calumnies put into circulation in my country, and I 
consider it my duty to make known the facts. Although 
we sympathise with the Boers, we must in all justice render 
homage to English officers and men for the humane manner 


when she came up to London last year, “as it were | i2 which they have conducted, and are still carrying on, this 


war.” The signed testimony of a sympathiser with the Boers 
outweighs the anonymous calumnies circulated by certain 
English journalists, 





An extraordinary duelling incident is reported from 


| Mérchingen, a town in Lorraine. At the Emperor’s birth- 
| day banquet, Captain Adams, an officer of the 17th Infantry 


Regiment, resenting some rough but innocent horseplay on 


| the part of an army surgeon, struck him, left the banquet, 


and went home to his rooms. Two officers followed Captain 
Adams to arrange the affair in accordance with the code of 
honour, but before the interview could take place, a third 
visitor, Lieutenant Riiger, the army surgeon’s brother, shot 
Captain Adams dead as he was entering the room. Lieu- 
tenant Riiger-—-we quote from the Berlin correspondent of 
the Imes of Wednesday—“ then handed over his sword to the 
two captains, and explained that he had sacrificed himself for 
his brother, who was the father of a family, and who would 
probably have been killed if he had fought a duel witb 
Captain Adams, that officer having been a notoriously good 
shot.” However carefully safeguarded, the principle of the 
duello must always place the lives of unskilled and innocent 


Smith, writing only the other day on this subject in the 
Toronto Sum, reminds us that in England “ duelling was, till 
far into the last century, the fantastic privilege of a caste.” 
In England the practice did not survive ‘a duel between two 


| tradesmen which, by impairing its gentility, brought it into 


contempt.” It is to be hoped that by his ruthless yet self- 
sacrificing logic Lieutenant Riiger, who has been sent to Metz 
to await his trial by Court-Martial, has dealt no less deadly a 
blow at this evil sarvival of the ancient wager of battle. 





At the request of many correspondents, we have decided to 
reprint in the form of a memorial pamphlet, entitled “The 
Queen’s Best Monument,” the articles, notes, poems, and 
letters dealing with the Queen that have appeared in the 
pamphlet, date of publication, &c., will be found in our 
advertisement columns, page 214. 





Bank Rate, 44 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 94. 
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Tennyson as merely a “ Dritisher.” But be that as it may 
the (Jueen certainly achieved this glory, and as the ae, 
sentative of what is noblest in public and private life ‘a 
taken her place in the hearts of both branches of the ra ~ 
It is no mere rhetorical flourish for Americans to ie 
that they felt for her as “our Queen.” Tiat this desir, 
vf both peoples to share in what is best in either 8 
‘ long coutinue is our earnest wish is Sth 
which the Queen has bee mourned and her memory} «hat jt will and must continue as ill hy belief 
reverenced in the United States. The English-speaking | game language and read the same Bible a “ss the 
people of America almost with une voice have joined the \[+ [incoln and the Queen remain as example ni ee as 
English-speaking people of the British Empire in their) Guty, As lone as we strive to phew then an pies oF public 
expressions of affection for the Queen. ‘The outside world | .onduct. we ; leg cossctiapap sie sy 
pressions of affection for the Queen. te Outside World | Vonduct, we must admire the same human qualiti 
has wondered at the spectacle, and has asked how it “i ; rind, 
comes about that a peo le who are alwa spent a to pro- peat ei preg oeapenninaglanieilage: gs wry ae them ; 
“leita ther Re nef _ perhece her ee I h | must experience the same sense of grief at their loss. 
: tepublicanism and their indillerence to the | and must show the same pride in the memory of th. 
claims of Monarchy have held a national mourning for a | creat dead. It was, in truth, inevitable tha ro Be, the 
rejcor A) ‘a ‘neolis an av, ite er- 5 - ? Al guia) eine 
a Queen. Even Englishmen have not gus under | what she was, and the Americans being conscious of her 
ood the true nature of American feeling, and have | pich qualities. that the should be almost : 
sought about for special explanations of the way in which | toncte y : a) 
£ pecia’ explanations oF te way 1 wie? | touched by her death as we were, and should feel our Jos 
the people of the United States have been moved. Some | almost as if it were their own. Though not in a political, 
have thought to find an explanation in the fact that the | yet in the moral sense there is a blank in their li i 
Queen took the side of the Union in the Civil War, and was ai A living aie o ce mg rh ay ~~ ne be 
always politically a firm friend of America; others declare public and private duty has se” ace — of 
that the Queen’s domestic virtues specially appealed to | } : ieee Nii. 
ueen’s domestic virtues specially appealed to | from ys 
the American people; while others again trace America’s Ww 
grief to the fact that Americans honour womanhood Ve have dwelt above on the general feeling of the 
beyond other nations, and that the Queen was the repre- American people for the Queen, aud the influences 
sentative of all that is best in woman. and conditions underlying it. It will, however, be not 
cigs, : inappropriate to remark also on the very special and quasi. 
No doubt in a sense all these reasons are true, but personal relations that existed between the Queen and the 
they are not by themselves sufficient. The true explana-| various Presidents of the United States. We do not 
tion lies much deeper, though it includes those just | believe we are exaggerating when we say that almost every 
stated. The American people have felt the Queen’s death | member of the long succession of American Presidents who 
so deeply because they and we belong to the same | held that high office during the Queen’s reign at some time 
race, speak the same language, follow the same ideals, | of his tenure of office felt instinctively that he was ina 
moral, social, and political,—because, in brief, truth, | special relation with the presiding Sovereign and repre. 
justice, freedom, honour, honesty, sincerity, and “the | sentative of the other half of the English-speaking race, 
conduct of a gentleman mean not something that needs | and that this feeling was reciprocated by the Queen. The 
a shade of difference in translation, but exactly the same greatness of the charge placed on either, and the in- 
things o them and to us. Americans and Englishmen stinctive sense of copartnership in the joint task of 
are, as Carlyle said, all subjects of King Shakespeare. presiding over the Anglo-Saxon kin, created a feeling 
They all vibrate to the deep elemental emotion of Words- | of sympathy which, even when unconscious, wust 
worth, to the passion of Byron, to the magic splendour | haye’ had great results. One sees an indication of 
of Scott. These are the essential reasons why the| the personal ties thus created in the letters written 
American people felt the death of the Queen as we felt it | by the Queen to the widows of the two Presidents who 
ourselves, and not as forcigners. They were sharers in our | died at the White House during her reign,—Presidents 
sorrow, while the foreigner, however much he was struck | Lincoln and Garfield. Whether any of the other Kings 
by the Queen’s high character, and however anxious he} or Queens of Europe wrote letters on those occasions we 
was to show his respect, was merely an external sym-! do not know, but we may be sure that if they did they 
pathiser. ‘Theirs was no complimentary mourning, for | were of a perfectly different kind. These letters to 
they are of the house. The feeling expressed by the} Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Garfield were, if we remember 
American people is, in fact, a proof of the essential one- | rightly, made public; but did the Queen ever write or 
ness of the English-speaking race. It is impossible for any | receive private or quasi-private letters from the Presi- 
person, Sovereign or President, poet or divine, philosopher | dents of the United States ? Possibly it would have 
or weaver of romance, to rise to the very highest place | heen considered constitutionally undesirable at Washing- 
in either land without becoming the common property of | ton and in London to enter into such direct com- 
both peoples. Say what we will, we are sharers in the | munications, but if any correspondence of this kind 
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— has been more striking, nothing more 
moving to the British as a uation, than the way in 








really great. The smaller men are sectional, and may 
belong exclusively to one nation, but in the highest both 
have a share. We English felt this in the case of Mr. 
Lincoln. Jor a time he belonged only to America, and 
was ignored and misunderstood by a large part of our 
people. But gradually his transcendent qualities of heart 
and head won their way among us, and when he died we 
realised that he belonged to the whole race. In the famous 
lines in Punch written on Mr. Lincoln’s death, even “the 
ribald jester” claimed a right to stand in sorrow by the 
President’s bier, and no American wished to challenge that 
right. The British nation recognised in the dead President 
a representative of what was highest and noblest in the 
English-speaking kin, and ever since his memory bas been 
well uigh as much revered here as in the United States. It is 
the same with Washington. No Englishman ever dreams 
of thinking of Washington 1n the way he thinks of foreign 


exists it should prove extremely interesting. In any case, 
it is abundantly clear that the Queen always took the 
most keen und personal interest in the fortunes of the 
denizens of the White House, and with her perfect tact 
never expressed her feelings in a way that could possibly 
appear or be represented as “ patronising.” The Queen 
in her long lite had known many Americans, and had 
many American friends, men and women, and though 
| she had never been to America, she had doubtless a very 
‘accurate notion of the trend of American feeling and 
| opinion. She clearly understood the people of the 
| United States, for she never once made a mistake in 
regard to America, and never by her personal action did 
| anything that was resented or disliked in America, She 
| was, in truth, the “great and good friend” of the American 
people, as they were hers, and when their Presidents 
| addressed her in that formal phrase of diplomacy the 
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| 
| 
| 





national heroes. He may admire and respect the foreigner, | words rang true. 


but for the American there is always in addition that | 
thrill of emotion which is added by the freemasonry of | 


race, language, and the tradition of kindred moral ideals. | 
No doubt it is only very rarely that any man or woman | 


in either nation can rise to the height of becoming a | 





THE FITNESS OF THE FUNERAL PAGEANT. 
 pgpeiguet has pageantry so completely justified itself 
/ as at Queen Victoria’s funeral. Through every 





common heritage. Scott may be said to have achieved it | one of its stages, from the chamber of death at Osborne 
in literature in a former generation, and possibly Tenny- | to the last resting-place at Frogmore, there was—it may 
aon in this, for we doubt if any American regards ' be truly said-——a sacramental quality about what was seen 
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The “outward and visible signs” were both 
d pathetic in the highest degree, and that 
in themselves, but because they represented 


apd done. 
sey 9 

a 
- cn, however distantly, vast . 
sacred human emotion, through which were certainly 
working, if ever, the forces of divine purpose for the 
good of mankind. Too commonly the pageantry ot 
Roval obsequies expresses not what is, but what 
wight have been felt if only Royal duty had been 
discharged. But in the case of Queen Victoria the dis- 
a be done in respect of well-conceived and well-ordered 


ceremonial could accomplish more than the simplest 


shad Abas: 
vreat nation aud Kmpire were possessed at the death of 
the Queen who had first created, and then realised. for 


could avy cavalcade of foreign Kings and Princes and 
Ambassadors, however brilliant and illustrious, give more 
than a faint expression to the true participation of the 
world at large in the affliction which had befallen the 
British race. Yet at every point in the mournful pro- 
cress, all that could be done was well and worthily done. 
The tribute of every kind and from every quarter was, 
so far as human conditions would allow, fittingly paid, 
and therein we may reasonably tind content. 

There was no detail of the long sad pilgrimage, by sea 
and land, which had not its special appeal to those who 
took part in, or who witnessed, or who have read of it, 


and there will, perhaps, always be different opinions as to | 


which stage was the most essentially impressive. But 
certainly none could have been spared. Tor blended 
majesty and pathos it is impossible to imagine any scene 
more striking than that of the passage of the little yacht 
‘beariug the Queen’s body through the protecting avenue of 
nighty battleships, heralded by a double file of grim “ de- 
strovers,” and followed by the vessel on which stood, with 
her Imperial grandson, the inheritor of her sway over 
ihe greatest’ sea-Power in the world. Pre-eminently 
fitting was it that the first line of the national defence, 
the naval stren¢th by which alone the vast growth 
‘of an unmenaced British realm bevond the seas in Queen 
Victoria’s reign had been made possible, should take 
this magnificent part in the nation’s tribute to her 
memory. That nothing might be wanting to the spec- 
tacle, the narrow seas, with all the splendid, motionless 
array of British warships and those of sympathising 
nations, and the towers of the Queen’s island home, and 
the little yacht moving to the mainland harbour with its 
sacred burden, were lit up by the glow of a winter's sun- 
set of singular beautv. And so the pageant passed from 
Iritish waters, and the Navy, which it is hard not still to 
call her Majesty’s, deemed that its last service to her was 
done, Perhaps it sorrowed for the inadequacy of minute- 
guus and ships’ sides perfectly manned, and a path 
magnificently guarded against tues, when all were friends, 
as the expression of the mourning of her sailors. If so, 
there was consolation to come, 

In the Solent the display had been, of necessity, entirely 
naval. During the passage of the Queen’s body through 
Jondon a hundred men of that Service took part in 
the escorting processiou, but its chief features were 
a very numerous aud representative column drawn 
from all branches of the Queen’s land forces— 
Negular and Voluntee:, Home, Colonial, and Indian— 
who moved, to the length of a mile or more, in advance 
of the gun-carriage on which the Royal bier was borne, 
and behind it the King, with whom rode the German 
Emperor and the Dake of Connaught, followed by a 
splendid troop of Kings, or Heirs-Apparent to the 
thrones, of the principal countries of Europe. Splendid 
it was, and yet its very brilliancy but served to illustrate, 


by the singularly small amount of attention which it | 
attracted, the entire absorption of the mind of the vastest | 
concourse of spectators ever seen in London in the memury | 


of the Queen who had been taken from them, and the 
future of her son, in whose bearing they recoguised 
4 kingly purpose to prove himself no unworthy 
tuccessor to her Crown. There is a united testimony 
as to the temper and conduct of those unnumbered 
multitudes,—their patience, their stillness, the long- 


ing desire tu render, in the most fitting manner 


realities of | 
'the most decisive recognition ever paid to the con- 


nev was immeasurably the other way. Nothing that | 


}and unexpected prominence. 
owing forth of the sense of bereavement by which a | 

















to her who for two generations had reigned in the 
hearts of Englishmen. ‘Truly it may be felt that the 
demeanour of London on the day of (ueen Victoria’s 
funeral, and the world-wide mourning for her, constituted 


trolling power of Christiau character in bigh places. And 
co a day of surrow indeed bore within it grounds of 
inspiration and of bope. 

Passing to Windsor, the funeral pageant lost the bulk 
of its military volume, though not in the main its military 
quality. At the same time, through the fractiousness of 
some artillery horses, its naval element gained signal 
The seamanlike readi- 
ness and pride with which the bluejackets form- 
ivg the naval guard of honour seized the opportunity 


t fev’) of rendering one more real service to the Queen 
herself and her people, a new idea! of Monarchy. Nor 


whom they had loved, and harnessing themselves to 
the guu-carriage bearing her body, drew it from the 
Great Western Station to St. George’s Chapel, will ever 
be remembered as a point of light in a day of gloom. 
Otherwise that last stage of Saturday’s journey was 
even more mournful than the passage through the 
streets of London, ‘I'he fact that at Windsor the King 
and all the august mourners followed the bier on foot, 
instead of on horseback, fitly emphasised the domestic 
stage which the pageant had reached. Domestic, and yet 
fuil of stateliness, and of a sense of continuity with 
Nogland’s past, which could only be present at a few 
points in the route from Victoria Station to Paddington. 
At Windsor all is dominated, but not oppressed, by the 
maguificent home of the Royal Family,—that “ proud 
keep ...... rising inthe majesty of proportion, and 
girt with the double belt of its kindred and coeval 
towers,” to which Burke eloquently compares the 
“ British Monarchy, not more limited than fenced by 
the orders of the State.’ The pen of a Burke, or 
the brush of a Gozzoli or a Mautegna, was needed to re- 
produce worthily the scenes of Saturday afternoon, when, 
drawn by her ever-ready and faithful sailors, the body of 
Queen Victoria came back to the castle of her ancestors, 
and in the presence of au assemblage representing the most 
illustrious of foreign houses and Governments, aud all 
that is most conspicuous for rank and public service in 
arms, politics, arts, or letters in the British Empire, was 
left, after due performance of sacred rite, in the glorious 
shrine of the Order of the Garter. Sombre scenes they 
were, but yet lit up to the outward eye by many flashes of 
rich colour from modern or autique uniforms, and charged 
all through with a sense of the dignity becoming to the 
burial of a Sovereign of most august lineage and of 
world-wide dominions, and of the feeling befitting the last 
tributes to one whose name was reverenced wherever it 
was known. ‘The final laving to rest of the great Queen 
at Frogmore, by the side of her long-lost husband, was 
a sacred family event, rightly hidden from the public 
gaze. But to ali tie British race it is grateful to think 
of that reunion. 





ASIA AND EUROPE. 


| PPNHE Contemporvry for February contains a very remark- 


able article from the pen of Mr. Meredith ‘townsend 
dealing with the influence of Europe upon Asia. Though we 
are not prepared to accept in their entirety all tle conclu- 
sions there reached, the paper is full of the most able and 
suggestive criticism, and there is not a statesman in this 
country or on the Continent who would not be well advised 
to consider, and consider most carefully, Mr. 'Townsend’s 
point of view. Europe at this moment has got Asia, or 
at avy rate large parts of Asia, very much on the brain, and 
there is a tendency to regard that greatcontinentas if it were 


| like America or Africa or Australia,—an excellent place out 


of which to carve kingdoms, or at any rate e>!onies and 
dominious. Many politicians, to judge by their references 
tu China, and ina less degree to Asia Minor, Arabia, 
and Persia, seem to think that it is as easy to deal with 
Asia and its ancient Empires and civilisations as if it were 
Madagascar or Nigeria or the Congo, and as if the apparent 
weakness of the Asiatic populations would allow of their 
easy and permanent domination and control by Europeans. 
Especially has this been the casein China, even though recent 
events bave opened the eyes of some at least of the rulers of 
Europe. People, indeed, have been apt to talk asif the only 
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difficulty in China was to arrive at an international agree- 
‘ ment which would not make the white men quarrel among 
themselves. Their national jealousies once settled, China 
is supposed to remain at their disposal. Mr. Townsend 
points out how throughout history the white races have 
been possessed of this notion in regard to Asia, how 
again and again they havo tried to control and influence 
Asia, and yet how the result has always been failure. 
‘Lhe white men have come, and seen, and apparently con- 
quered ; but in the end Asia has always given a heave to 
her vast frame, and the white men have been shaken off,— 
have disappeared, and left hardly a trace behind. So Asia 
dealt with Alexander and his Greeks; so she dealt with 
the Romans. “She let the legions thunder past, then 
plunged in thought again.” The Byzantine Emperors 
tried next, but nothing remains of their very partial 
successes. Then came the Crusaders, but the Kingdoms 
of Jerusalem and Antioch, with all their splendid 
feudalism and exotic chivalry, soon withered and fell. 
Now Europe is trying again, but, says Mr. Townsend, she 
will effect nothing permanent in the future any more than 
in the past. To adapt a metaphor to Mr. Townsend’s 
thought, Asia is like some magic horse in an Arabian 
Night’s legend. The horse, splendidly caparisoned, 
gorgeous with cloth-of-gold and bright with gems, stands 
riderless and ready for any man of vigour and courage to 
mount, ‘I'o leap into the saddle seems an easy task, and 
the young, fair knight of the West vaults upon the noble 
steed’s back and brandishes his lance in defiance to all the 
quarters of the globe. No man ever felt firmer in the 
saddle, or more contident that his steed knows its master 
and will be obedient to bit and spur. And then suddenly 
and in his “secure hour,” in his moment of glory and 
self-confidence, the magic horse hurls him to earth and 
waits again fur the appointed hour of yet another knight. 


To give some idea of Mr. Townsend’s argument we may 
quote the very striking passage from his article in which 
he deals with the causes which he believes prevent 
Europe obtaining that influence over Asia and <Asiatics 
which would give the white people a permanent hold upon 
the continent. He finds it in the moral, social, and 
intellectual separateness of the Asiatics :— 

“What the secret of that separateness is has perplexed the 
thoughtful for ages, and will perplex them for ages more—indeed 
it can never be clear until we know something definite of the 
primal history of man—but it must ultimately have some relation 
to the grand fact that every creed accepted by the great races of 
mankind, every creed which has really helped to mould thought, 
has had its origin in Asia. The white man invented the steam 
engine, but no religion which has endured. ‘he vague myth- 
ology once current in Southern Europe produced no dominant 
ideas—it was a worship of beauty in Greece and of Rome in 
Rome—and no code of laws, either ethical or social, and it died 
away utterly, there beingon earth now not one man who believes 
in Jupiter. The truth is the European is essentially secular, 
that is, intent on securing objects he cau see; and the Asiatic 
essentially religious, that is, intent on obedience to powers which 
he cannot see but can imagine. We call these thoughts ‘super- 
atitions,’ and no doubt many of them are silly as well as base- 
less, but still they are attempts to think about the unseen which 
the European usually avoids. The European, therefore, judges 
a creed by its results, declaring that if these are foolish or evil 
or inconvenient the creed is false. The Asiatic does not consider 
results at all, but only the accuracy or beauty of the thoughts 
generated in his own mind. Macaulay’s great argument that 
Romas Catholicism must be less true than Protéstantism because 
Roman Catholic countries are less prosperous appears to the 
Asiatic to be a mere absurdity. ‘Is the end of religion,’ he asks, 
‘to produce comfort here? The Divine Lawis to be obeyed even 
if it compels me to go without comfort through all my life. He 
does not always or often obey it, the flesh being weak, but that is 
what he thinks. Even the Chinaman, the most secular of all 
Asiatics, obeys his Emperor because he represents the Father, 
and rises into angry rebellion if he thinks the spirits of 
the air or of the earth have been affronted. If the 
Asiatic believed the rule of abstinence from work on Sunday 
to be divine, he would let his enemy kiil him quietly, as the 
Jew, who was an Asiatic, did in the siege of Jerusalem, while 
the European would go on fighting, declaring that God could not 
intend him to be killed. If Asiatics held, like Roman Catholics, 
that Heaven had committed the definition of faith and 
morals to a caste, they would obey that caste on every question 
of faith and morals, as the Hindoo for the same reason obeys a 
Brahmin decision, even if it makes of him an outcast. The 
European, even when Catholic, frets under the priestly domina- 
tion, and passes laws like the law of divorce, which are direct 
dentais ot the claim of the caste to divine authority. That 
habitual and willing submission to the supernatural, even when 
the decrees of the supernatural are not utilitarian, which has 
always been the keynote of the Asiatic mind, seems to me one 
cause of the separateness of Asia, a separateness so complete that 








. . . . . aa 
the single Asiatic tribe which does not live in Asia has borne f 
seventeen centuries, under horrible persecution, often involyiae 
death by torture, the burden of an inconvenient and ham rine 
law, because its members hold it to be divine. There is by 
the Asiatic mind a special political and a special social idea, | 
is not by accident that the European desires celf-governme 4 
and the Asiatic to be governed by an absolute will Th 
European holds government to be an earthly business which . 
may manage as well as another, if only he is competent, aa 
accordingly he either governs himself directly, or he frames 
series of laws which nobody, not even the King, is at libert to 
break through. Tho German Emperor is pretty absolute but he 
could no more will a man’s death than the Lord Mayor could, 
Every independent Asiatic sovereign can so will, and be obeyed, 
The Asiatic, in fact, holds that power is divine, and that a good 
king ought to be enabled to ‘crush the bad and nourish ths 
good,’ to use the Brahmin formula, without check or hindrance, 
He is then himself relieved, like a good Catholic, from an 
personal responsibility, even the trouble of thinking. As a pod 
sequence, throughout history the Asiatic, though frequently 
exempted from military pressure, as for example the Chinese 
have been for ages, invariably sets up a despotism, and when, as 
rarely happens, the despot strikes him down, bows to the decreg 
as we bow to the sentence of a surgeon who prescribes a painful 
operation. We do not quarrel with Providence because we arg 
ill or liable to immediate death, nor does the Asiatic under 
oppression or unjust sentence quarrel with God's representativa 
on earth. And lastly, the Asiatic, believing, as he invariably 
does, that his social system is divine, is content with it, clings to 
it, and resents interference with it with a passion that leads to 
bloodshed wherever bloodshed is possible. (It is because the 
English interfere so little with the social life of their dark sub. 
jects that their reign over dark peoples often lasts so long.) Hg 
is aware, keenly aware, that white government, sooner or later, 
involves revolution in his social system, and he hates it with an 
undying hatred such as an Irish peasant feels for the ‘agent’ 
who may some day evict him, and who, meanwhile, levies rent,” 


That is admirably put, and recalls Lord Houghton’s poem 
on the Turks in Constantinople, in which the old Turk 
expresses his horror at the way in which Western influences 
are breaking in upon his God-given creed. He tells the 
Englishman ; 
“ Ye scorn what we esteem man’s happiest lot: 
Perfect submission to Creative will;” 
and then goes on: 
“ Your blank indifference to our living creed 
Would make us paltry infidels indeed.” 

In a word, Mr. Townsend’s view strikes us not only as 
brilliant and suggestive in a high degree, but also as in 
the main true. But if we apply Mr. Townsend’s conclu. 
sions to what, as Englishmen, interests us specially in what 
Lord Beaconsfield called “the Asian mystery ”—z., to our 
Indian Empire—we hold that there is good ground for 
conclusions far less pessimistic than his. Mr. Townsend 
holds that everywhere Asia will in the end “ spew forth” 
Europe. We, on the other hand, believe that though 
Asia will almost certainly do so in China, there are good 
grounds for thinking that the special conditions of our 
rule in India will enable us to retain our hold on the 
great Peninsula, Our first ground for thinking that the 
verdict of history will be reversed in this case is that 
India is not in any sense a homogeneous country, and 
that therefore, as long as we do not irritate the various 
Indian races by over-government, they may be content 
with the control of the British race, as the rule that 
divides them least. The Mahommedan fears to be 
swamped in the ocean of Hindooism, the Southern and 
Eastern Hindoo dreads “the tiger from the North.” Itis 
the old story ; each race and religion would vastly prefer 
its own Empire to ours, but each would put us second on 
the list. But the man whose name is second choice on 
every voting paper usually ends by winning the election 
and has a very secure tenure of his office. We shall, 
we believe, be tolerated as the universal second best 
as long as we do not become intolerable owing to our own 
mistakes, Another ground for our Empire proving an ex- 
ception to the rule of Asiatic conquest is that the British 
rulers are all birds of passage. We make no permanent 
homes in India, we do not colonise. Thus we maintain an 
aloofness from the people of India which is a security for 
that separateness which,as Mr. Townsend points out, they 
are determined to keep up. Owing to that aloofness we, 
no doubt, exercise little or no influence on them, but in our 
view the failure to exercise influence is the thing which 
makes the white man tolerable to the Asiatic. Burke 
talked about the Company’s civilians being a flight of 
“birds of prey and passage.” Our civilians are still birds 
of passage, though not of prey, and as long as they seek 
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manana 
no abiding place in Asia they are hardly noticed by the | 
aner mind of the Hast. At the same time, the fact that | 
we make no homes in India maintains the vigour of the | 
race, and keeps up in the rulers of India the white man’s | 
diligence to bear the burdens of government. Yet another 
reason why British rule in India is not intolerable to the 
Asiatic is the fact that it is based on the principle that 
the welfare and convenience of the governed is the first 
thing to be consulted. Instinctively our rulers in India | 
have felt and acted on a principle which has been 
formulated in moro delinite language by one of the 
greatest of governing Englishmen in another part of the 
Bwpire. That principle is as simple and practical as it is 
sound. Make those who are governed from above and 
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have no share in the government at least feel that they | 


vet the benefit of low taxation. Light taxation is the 


iby demanding a high 


antiseptic of empire by a foreign race. Men may dislike a | 
foreign government very much in theory, but in practice | 


they will think long before trying to upset it if it throws 
only a very moderate tinancial burden on their shoulders. 
This is specially true in Asia, where the mass of men, 
as Mr. Townsend points out, are by constitution in- 
different to who governs them, and who do not in the 
least desire to govern themselves. It is, indeed, on this 
yuestion of taxation that we believe the permanence of 
ourrule in India will turn. 
motives, and in order to “‘civilise” the continent too 
quickly, we place a burden on the people of India which 
they regard as intolerable—it does not matter whether it 


If, even from the best of | 


seems bearable to us, the question is whether it seems so to | 


them—then we may be sure that our rule will not last. 
[f, on the other hand, we govern well and in the interests 
of the governed, and without attempting to penetrate, and 


so influence, Indian society, and at the same time let our | 


yoke be tinancially easy, und so bestow the benefits of low 
taxation, then we see no reason why the white birds of 
passage should not continue to rule in India for many 
generations. But it is in no spirit of self-contident 
absolutism or easy “ cocksureness” that we oppose our 
optimism to Mr. Townsend’s pessimism. As he says, only 
the future can decide. 
pertorce leave the matter,—content, whether they fail or 


There the British people must | 
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are bound to Germany bv strong ties of loyalty and affee- 
tion. ‘The presences of the German Emperor in England 
during the past fortnight has shown us how the two 
peoples are knit together by race and the personnel ot 
their ruling families, |'or this reason we desire to com- 
ment in the friendliest possible spirit on the recent change 
in German internal policy. \Ve believe that the proposal is 
radically unsound, that it will be attended with the gravest 
consequences for German industrial and commercial life, 
and that it will seriously affect her relations with many 
foreign Powers. 

The industrial competition of Germany has long been a 
source of uneasiness to Hnglish manufacturers, and has 
penetrated even to the academic speculations of Lord 
Rosebery. Stated simply, it amounts to this. Germany, 
level of intelligence in her 
workmen, by being the first European State to appro- 
priate and utilise labour-saving appliances on a large 
scale, and by organising her industries on an 
economic basis, is rapidly placing herself in the position 
of being able to outsell the English merchant, and take 
the place which he once occupied in foreign markets. Nor 
has this industrial revival been a mere private enterprise. 
It has received the iniprimatur of Government, and has 
taken its place with militarism as one of the pocket-appel- 
lations for Germany policy. ‘he Imperial Home Secretary, 
Count Posadowsky, in his speech to the Commercial Diet 
in January referred to the “tendency which was be- 
coming more and more noticeable in civilised countries 
to manufacture goods in the same place where 
the raw material was produced.” ‘I'he danger, he 
said, could only be overcome by “ German inventiveness 
in designing new articles to meet the new wants which 
are constantly arisiug, and by the cheapness and good 
quality of German goods.” That is to say, German 
prosperity is to be attained by the mainteuance of a high 
level of skilled work, and by such an organisation of 
that labour as will combine the maximum of effective- 
ness with the minimum of cost. but this ideal is funda- 
mentally inconsistent with agrarian Protectiou. The 
Radical Opposition im the Prussian Diet had small diffi- 


| culty in pointing out the fallacies of the Agrarian defence. 


succeed, if they can truly say that they have done their | 


best, and so done their duty, 





GERMAN EXPERIMENTS IN PROTECTION. 
NOR some considerable time there has been an agita- 
tion in Germany for agrarian reform, and within 
the last few weeks the reformers have seen a very prac- 
tical fruit of their labours. As the word is understood 
in Germany, it has little to do with the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, land purchase, compensation for 


' articles. 


improvements, or all the many terms to which the Irish | 


version of the question has accustomed our ears, It 
is merely Protection in its simplest and crudest form 
which is advocated by the combined forces of the Con- 
servatives, Agrarians, and Clericals. In the 
German Commercial! Diet which met in Berlin on 
January Sth the question was raised and discussed, 
but the Diet by a majority of 4 votes expressed its 
disapproval of any increase in the duties on food-stuffs. 
Oo January 9th the Imperial Chancellor 
himself convinced that Prussian agriculture was in 
danger and needed strong Government support; asd 


great | 


igroup is the largest in the Reichstag, 
| the German peasant, in town and country, having 


| 


declared } p 


again the other day in the Prussian Diet Count von , 


Bulow condescended to details and explained that the 
Prussian Government were ‘‘resolved to obtain adequate 
protection for agricultural produce by means of the 
Customs duties, which must be raised to an extent calcu- 
lated to attain that object.” The Motion brought forward 
by the Agrarian party was carried by the immense majority 
of 238 votes to 43, and the Diet is committed to a career 
of strong-handed Protection. We do not, indeed, take 
this result as indicative of average German opinion. The 
Diet is in no way a representative German assembly, and 


the samme Motion in the Reichstag would probably have been | 


either defeated or carried by a very small majority. But 


the facts that the scheme has Government sanction, and that 
by far the ablest of living German statesmen has expressed 
his approval, make it clear that the agrarian element in 
German politics is a force to be reckoned with, and bids 
fair to be a dominant one. 


At the present moment we 


It is true, they said, that by increasing the prices of pre- 
visions you may raise the wages of the industrial classes, 
but you will also make living more dear for them, and you 
will inevitably increase thecost of producing manufactured 
This can only result in a decrease in the 
number of employés, and a serious blow to German 
export trade. It was argued, again, that Protection 
would benefit the agricultural labourer, that old ghost of 
the Corn Law days, which Cobden and Bright, we should 
have thought, had laid for ever. It is the Prussian land- 
owner who will benefit, aud the Prussian landowner is 
perhaps the most thoroughly conservative representative 
of his class in the world. At a time when the Socialist 
and when 


been a freeman for about a century, and having had 
scarcely time to understand constitutional government, 
is singularly prone to revolutionary abstractions, we 
should have thought this experiment in setting back 
the hands of the clock a dangerous game te 
lay. We cannot think that the able men at 
the head of the Government can have been blind to 
the fallacies of the scheme. We prefer to give other 
reasons for the change. Either they considered this Pro- 
tection a sop to an irreconcilable class necessary for the 
passing of their Canal Bill, a pledge which may easily be 
revoked, owing to the force majeure of “ circumstances over 
which they have no control”; or they are possessed of 
that old theory, of which Mr. Gladstone was a great ex- 
ponent, that i is possible both to eat your cake and have 
it, if you only perform the operations with sufficient care. 
Iudustrial prosperity, so they might say, is necessary tor 
Germany, Protection is necessary for the moment to ap- 
pease the agrarian classes; the two are incompatible on 
paper, but 1f we only go carefully and slowly we may make 
them harmonise in the end. We confess to distrusting 


such hopes. ‘Ve have no love for paper arguments, but 


a fallacy is a fallacy. 

But if th» question is serious on the side of home 
affairs, it is equally grave in its foreign aspect. Germany 
has shown a desire for commercial treaties, which are 
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rendered necessary by her growing reputation as a manu- 
facturing pe p'e, combined with her lack of a Colonial 
[impire to supply her with raw material. But commercia! 


treaties can only be made on a basis of give-and-take. | 


She cannot go to another Power and say: “Send me 
your natural products on the easiest possible terms; but 
as for grain, I must protect my own agricultural interests, 
and there will be a heavy tariff on that.” ‘The answer 
will most certainly be a refusal, and a heavy blow to 
(;erman industries. Especially will this be the case with 
the great countries of Russia and America. Food-stuffs 
are their principal export, and when they find German 
markets closed against them or open only on pro- 
hibitive terms, they will inevitably retaliate. A tariff 
war is within the bounds of possibility, and it may be 
presumed that America, at any rate, will institute 
preferential tariffs against German imports. As for the 
English manufacturer, in such a strife of rivals will lie 
his opportunity, and it is odd to find the German Con- 
servative party, who do not love him, showing this amiable 
willingness to play his game. Count Posadowsky will 
find his facts proven and his hopes nullified, for he will 
see “an increasing tendency to manufacture goods in the 
places where the raw material is produced,” and his 
proposal to retaliate with “the cheapness and good 
quality of German goods” will be rendered impossible. 
‘The crux is indeed the logical consequence of the trend of 
German ambitions. A great military Power is supported 
by the landowning, conservative class ; an industrial Power 
sees the centre of gravity in its industrial population. 
The first may find itself compelled to console its sup- 
porters with some form of Protection, while the second 
must stand firmly for free-trade. Weare far from making 
a bogey of any economic doctrine, but granted certain 
industrial conditions and Protection becomes suicidal. 
The German Government has difficult materials to deal 
with, and, since it is impossible to satisfy all of the 
hundred-and-one parties, she must decide to stand by the 
most important. It seems to us that any conciliation 
of rural Conservatives will be dearly purchased by the 
crippling of those industries which are rapidly giving her 
wealth and a foremost place in Europe. 





PROFESSIONAL CRIMINAIS. 


| ie the Nineteenth Century for this month Dr. Robert 
J Anderson gives us the result of the experience of 
the criminal classes which he has gained as Assistant- 
Comwissioner of Metropolitan Police. That result is 
certainly startling. The old way of dealing with 
criminals was barbarous, but it was also effective. 
If you did not hang your man, at least you transported 
lim, and even a transported man very seldom returned 
to this country. Any later convictions recorded against 
him would be convictions in the Colony to which we had 
sent him. The methods which have superseded this 
system are sv elaborately foolish, according to Dr. 
Anderson, that they “will excite the wonder of genera- 
tions to come.” We have abandoned long terms of 
imprisonment and substituted short terms, and when the 
uselessness of this plan has been demonstrated by the 
prompt return of the released criminal to his old pursuit, 
we catch him and give him another short term. Is it any 
wonder that with such a system as this crime increases ? 
Dr. Anderson anticipates the answer to this question. 
Crime, it will be said, does not increase. ‘laking the 
felonies relating to property, there were 22,0883 in 1868 
and only 16,149 in 1899. Nor do these figures adequately 
represent the real improvement. ‘I'hey take no account 
of the increase of population. If we look at the per- 
centage of such felonies to each thousand of the popula- 
tion, we shall find that it fell from six per thousand in 
1868 to two per thousand in 1899. Is not this acomplete 
refutation of Dr. Anderson's gloomy view of our criminal 
policy ? Where there were six criminals thirty years ago 
there are two to-day. What more could the most exacting 
critic demand in the way of evidence that all is going 
well? 

Statistics,as we know, have an unpleasant habit of 
guingin couples, Wherever one set proves anything there 
is commonly another set round the corner waiting to 
prove the contrary, Dr. Anderson is excellently served in 


ees 

decrease in the number of the class taken as a whole j 
quite compatible with an increase in the number of a pg ‘ 
ticular section of the class, It may be that this js Pe 
unimportant incident in the general improvement, The 
offences which grow more numerous may be slight and 
unimportant. But in this case it is not so. The class of 
crime that increases is the professional crime, and that jg 
at once the most dangerous and the hardest to deal with 
There are criminals on whom no prospect of punishment 
will have any effect. Some murders, for example, would 
be committed just as frequently as now if murderer ang 
victim stood side by side under the gallows. The 
criminal’s one object is the gratification of his pussionate 
hatred, and for the moment, at all events, he feels as 
though this would be cheaply bought by hanging. There 
are others, again, which threaten only a particular class 
or district. The Whitechapel murders in 1888, fo; 
example, were, as Dr. Anderson points out, “a cause of 
danger only to a particular section of a small and definite 
class of women ina limited district of the Kast End.” The 
professional criminal is a different, and a far more really 
turmidable person. He has no passions; he has only caleu- 
lated, and from his point of view reasonable, desires. He 
likes the money that he makes by crime, and he likes 
quite as much, if not more, the excitement and the interest 
of the life which he leads. ‘There is one kind of profes. 
sional crime which exactly answers to this description, and 
at the same time furnishes exceptionally accurate figures, 
and it is also a kind which is increasing while crime in 
general is growing less. In 1869 the number of felonies 
relating to property in London was 21,529, and the 
number of burglaries was 559. In 1899 the number 
of felonies relating to property .was 16,149, and the 
number of burglaries was 2,443. Here, again, the figures 
give a very inadequate idea of the facts. If we take 
into account the increase of population, the growth in 
this particular form of crime is far more marked. IE the 
offences against property had increased in the same ratio 
as the population, they would in 1899 have been 39,998, 
If the burglaries had decreased in the same ratio, they 
would in 1899 have been 244. In fact, as we have seen, 
offences against property generally have fallen to 16,149, 
while burglaries, instead of falling with the rest, have 
risen to 2,443. More than this, the class is a specially 
formidable class. “ Never a night passes,’ Dr. Anderson 
reminds us, “that some crime of this kind is not com. 
mitted in the Metropolis. No one can be certain, as he 
shuts his door and lies down to sleep, that the sanctity of 
his house will not be thus outraged before morning. And 
in every instance there is a real element of danger to the 
occupants, for the burglar is generally ready to resort to 
violence if disturbed in tie commission of his crime.” 


The cause of this increase, according to Dr. Anderson, 
is our present system of short sentences. The profes- 
sional burglar likes his life. The short terms of im- 
prisonment with which it is occasionally varied are, of 
course, disagreeable. But they are only the accidents 
which belong to every adventurous career. Dr. Anderson 
tells a most enlightening story of a friend who saw 
a man of this type in an American gaol, and ex- 
pressed his surprise and distress at finding a man of 
education and ability in such a position. ‘ May I ask,” 
said the prisoner, ““when a man gets a fall does he give 
up hunting? I have had a bad fall, and no mistake, but 
I count on better luck next time.” ‘This is the way in 
which the professional burglar looks at short imprison- 
ments. They are “bad falls.” But “bad falls ” are only 
a feature of the sport. The risk and the pleasure can- 
not be separated. The professional criminal perfectly 
understands this, He is not “a weak creature who yields 
to uncontrollable impulse. Loving a life of adventure, 
and having a soul above working for a living, he pursues 
a life of crime with a full appreciation of its risks.” ‘The 
only treatment that can possibly have any effect on him 
is one that shall change these risks to certainties. 1/ the 
second fall in the hunting field were invariably fatal, fox- 
hunting would soon cease to be a popular sport. If the 
second burglary invariably ended the criminal’s profes- 
sional career, burglary would soon cease te be a popular 
crime. Sir dames Stephen proposed to supply this cer- 
tainty in a very trenchant and characteristic way. 
‘“‘ Habitual, hardened, practically irreclaimable” offenders 





this way, There are criminals and criminals, and a 








ought, he thought, to be punished with death. All that 
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was needed, in his judgment, to make really bad offenders 
wag rare as wolves” was that society should “make up 
nd” to the destruction of a few of them. Sir James 
Stephen himself said that this was an impossible remedy, 
and Dr. Anderson does not dispute his conclusion. Nor is 
there any need to dispute it. No doubt the professional 
criminal sets a high value on his life. But he also sets 
a high value on his liberty, and it is to this element in his 
character that Dr. Anderson would appeal. 1n the case 
of a prisoner who has been once convicted, the process of 
trial should have two parts. In the first the prisoner 
should be tried “ withont reference to his antecedents.” 
Antecedents may make it more or less probable that he 
has committed the offence with which he is charged, but 
they are not in themselves evidence. But if he is con- 
sicted, there should be a separate inquiry into his character 
and antecedents,—not into what he “did on the date 
specified in the indictment,” but into “ What he is.” Tf it 
turns out that he is ‘a criminal in the sense in which some 
men are artists or architects,—in other words, that he is 
acriminal by profession, and habitually uses his liberty 
to prey upon the community, let him be deprived of the 
liberty he thus abuses.” 


its mi 





let him receive the same punish- | 


ment for the specific offence to which the particular con- | 
yiection relates that he receives now, but do not, as at | 
present, send him back into the world to make his living | 


once more by precisely the same crimes. 
let him pass from the prison where he has undergone his 
punishment to an asylum where he would “ be allowed, 
conditionally, of course, upon good conduct and industry, 
every relaxation which may be found consistent with order 
in the prison and the safe custody of the prisoner.” He 
might lead a life resembling in all respects but one that 
which he would lead outside. But this solitary difference 
would be a vital difference. It would deprive him of the 
possibility of repeating his crime, and so make the second fall 
fatal. It would have been proved that with him liberty and 
crime were synonymous; consequently to give him liberty 
would only be to give him fresh opportunities for com- 
mitting crime. To men who valued their liberty this 


avoid any second conviction. But even if it failed of this 
effect the multiplication of burglars would be stopped. 
They would not be aliowed to begin a fresh career after 
each term of imprisonment was over, consequently each 
second conviction would mean the permanent withdrawal 
of the offender from the criminal ranks, 


To us this suggestion seems simply a precept of common- 
sense. It protects society in the one way which can 
possibly be effectual, and it does so at the least cost to the 
prisoner, He is punished no more severely than he is 
now, but when his term of punishment is over he is not 
again let loose to live by plundering the community. It 
would be necessary, no doubt, to lay down some rules by 
which even liberty might be regained where there seemed 
w high probability that if would not again be misused, 
but the main point would be the denial of liberty in 
every case where such probability could not be shown to 
exist. 





VIRGIL AND TENNYSON, 

IOGRAPHY, it has been said, is an affair not of like- 
ness, but of difference. We recognise the great more 
clearly by the traits which are peculiar to them than by the 
traits wherein they resemble others. But though in general 
this may be true, the method of parallel lives has its uses, and 
Plutarch never found an apter pupil than the author of a very 
scholarly and ingenious article in the current Quarterly, 
entitled “ Virgil and Tennyson.” 
writer pushes his comparison to a point of phantasy; at 
times he attributes to Virgil and Tennyson an exclusive pos- 
session of qualities which are the heritage of all the poets; but 
these uncertainties apart, he has noted a series of similarities 

both of life and work which the critieai will wisely ponder. 


Instead of this, 





the British Empire. And it is these circumstances 
which gave to each a purpose and inspiration. Tenny. 
son, no less than Virgil, was a poet in the ancient 
sense; he, too, was a vates or seer; and as Virgil 
foretold the Imperial triumph of Rome, so he saw “this 
Britannick Empire, with all her daughter islands about 
her,” grow in a felicity undreamt by Milton. The “ Alneid” 
from beginning to end isa pian of sovereignty, a hymn of 
triumph sung to the glory of Rome. Italy for Virgil is the 
“ mother of increase, mighty mother of men”; her lakes and 
mountains, her hill-towns and gliding rivers, inspired Virgil 
with the same passion which haunted Wordsworth in the 
cataract. With the keen eye of his fancy he saw Rome, of 
which he had been a citizen but a few years, embracing the 
whole world in the arms of Empire; his faith was unshake- 
able as the city of his love, and the future amply justified his 
wisdom. Nor was Tennyson’s loyalty less firmly established. 
His early hope was confirmed by the knowledge of later years. 
While he loved England, he always looked beyond England 
to the Colonies oversea. None ever wrote a sincerer hymn to 
his country than “ Love thou thy land” :— 
“* Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 
‘Thro’ future time by power of thought, 


True love turn’d round on fixed poles, 
Love that endures not sordid ends, 
For English natures, freemen, friends, 
Thy brothers and immortal souls.” 
Thus Tennyson revered the tradition of the past, rejoiced im 
the glory of the present, and saw the future in a golden haze. 
But while it was “English natures, freemen, friends” that 
won his affection, he “always felt with the Empire,” as he 
told Sir Harry Parkes in plain prose, “and read with greatest 
interest of these first steps in Federation.” 
It is the touch of Imperial loyalty, then, that first makes 
Virgil and Tennyson akin. Yet neither the one nor the 
other had any love of tyranny. They would both have 


| sacrificed Empire to freedom, and preferred the liberty of the 
prospect would hold out the strongest encouragement to | 


many to the triumphing dominion of one. ‘Their aspiration 
was always towards a union of sovereignty and freedom, and 
each after his own guise preached the gospel which seems a 
little hackneyed to-day. Tennyson, maybe, whose toueh with 
democratic politics was closer, whose knowledge of the balanca 
befitting a free Constitution was clearer, spoke with a finer 
wisdom, if with less eloquence. In the eyes of Freedom he 
saw “the wisdom of a thousand years”; he heard the scorn 
upon her lips as she denounced “ the falsehood of extremes.” 
For Tennyson loved moderation with a more than Greek 
intensity. He would not “deal in watch-words overmuch ” :— 
“Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 
Not master’d by some modern term ; 
Nor swift nor slow to change, but firm: 
And in due season bring the law.” 


| And Virgil himself, though he never found this formula of 


' wise and temperate policy, would most assuredly have sub- 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


At times, perhaps, the | 


scribed to it, and had Rome’s Empire been thus guided the 


| star of England might not yet have risen. 


So Virgil and Tennyson were both laureates in the best 
sense. They loved their Prince; they also loved their country. 
Neither spoilt his admiration by flunkeyism, nor permitted a 
facile insincerity to parade for patriotism. “ It is the political 
accord of Virgil,” says the writer in the Quarterly, “just as 
it is the political accord of Tennyson, the personal attachment 
of Virgil, like the personal attachment of Tennyson, the 
spiritual sympathy of Virgil, like the spiritual sympathy of 
Tennyson, which made them both such happily loyal, because 
such sincerely and spontaneously loyal, laureates, the one of 
Augustus, the other of Victoria.’ That is perfectly true, and 


| while we should never forget that, above and apart from iheir 


political wisdom, Virgil and Tennyson were poets, we may yet 
remember that each, apart from his splendid gift of music, 


| deserved well of his country. 


Their lives were begun and continued under similar cir- | 


cumstances, 


witnessed the realisation of their political hopes. Virgil 


Born in times of storm and stress, they each | 


When he considers their life, the Quarlerly Reviewer marks 


many curious similarities. Each was country-bred, and 


| Andes was for Virgil what Somersby remained for Tennyson 


flourished, as the writer in the Quarteriy points out, when | 


the Roman Republic, weakened by revolt, was changing to | 


the Imperial Monarchy of the Cesars; while Tennyson wit- 
nessed the gradua! expansion of our English realm into 


\ 





until the end. Each was a poet of the open-air, haunted by 
the sights and sounds to which his early youth awoke. But 
each soon went out into the great world, and Milnes, Trench, 
Spedding, and FitzGerald played the same part in Tennyson's 





~ 
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. o> . . a 
life which was played in Virgil’s by Varus, Pollio, and | decisions as Chief Justice, it may well be held doubtful jf the 


Horace. 
ever was dull in philosophy or scholarship. 


Like all poets, they both began early to hate what- 
The chatter of 


Tennyson. 
scholarship, which bring with them wisdom and understanding. | 
“ Both loved simplicity,” says the Quarterly,“ but tue simplicity 
of knowledge, not of ignorance.” 

The comparison may be pushed as much further as | 
ingenuity may choose. The popularity of each was universal | 
and speedily conquered. You may buy Tenuyson’s works for | 
sixpence on a bookstall, and there in the baths of Titus was 
eharcoaled on the wall the proud line :— 


«antae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.” 
Yet for all their popularity, each knew the irksomeness of | 
h criticism. Each has been charged with theft, and | 
vil’s defence may stand for both. “Why don't these 
gentry attempt the same thefts themselves?” he asks of his 
detractors. “ They will find that it is easier to rob Hercules 
of his club than Homer of a single line.” So, too, each has 
been reproached, and justly, with choosing a prig for a hero, 
and though the t 





‘:eid” be incomparably the greater poem, 
there are certain resemblances between it and the “ Idylls.” 

But interesting as are the similarities disclosed in the 
Quarterly, the essential resemblance between Virgil and 
Tennyson is artistic rather than biographical. They enjoyed 
the comnmon experiences of poets; they came from the country- 
side, where poets most often find their inspiration; like the 
greatest of poets, they looked upon life with an eye of large | 
content and honourable enthusiasm. They were born into | 
times and states which pursued the same enterprise, and this 
is enough to explain the similarity of their creeds and policy. 
But beyond all this, there remains the closer link of genius. 
They are alike in a faculty of Janguage, which is rare 
in the world’s history. They loved archaism, and they 
loved simplicity, and they almost alone of poets combined 
the two qualities which are most often incompatible. Virgil 
was the pupil of Ennius and Lucretius; he preserved in his 
verse many words and forms which his contemporaries were 
forgetting ; To: nm -son was a willing slave to the tradition of 
his splendid literature. Yet both chose a method which was 
perfectly simple, and cultivated a style whose ornament came 
from its lack of elaboration. Each, too, had that seeing eye 
which simplifies impressions, which finds the essential in every 
scene. Each, in fact, was a master of landscape, and each 
knew the proper terms which give to landscape a picturesque 
expression. In two lines Virgil can picture a land-locked 
harbour, or paint a village fading in the evering light. 
Tennyson in the opening lines of “none” has surpassed 
the subtle harmonies of Virgil. Our simple words ring with 
music, while before our eyes Gargarus “stands up and takes 
the morning.” There is nothing curious or far-sought in this 
beautiful passage; yet it has the quality of grandeur which be- 
longs to al! masterpieces. Some of us may not care to remember 
the “Idylls of the King.” But we know that the author of 
“(Enone,” of the “Lotus Eaters,” and of “Ulysses” is the 
hest “historic parallel,’ as Plutarch might say, to him who, 
enltivating “the sweet Muses before all things,’ sang in 
immortal verse the virtues of the pious Amneas, 












A GREAT AMERICAN JUDGE. 

\N Monday was celebrated at Washington the cen- 
O tenary of the initiation of Chief Justice Marshall as 
head of the American Supreme Court. All intelligent 
Englishmen know what a great institution the Supreme 
Court is, how vital it is to the stability of the American Con- 
stitution, and how important are its judgments. The student | 
of international law finds those judgments essential to the 
questions on which he is engaged. But few persons who are 
10t experts in international law know of the extraordinary 
services rendered by Jolin Marshall to the United States. We 
all know by heart the names of the great founders of the 
Republic— Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Franiilin, 
Madison, and the rest. But we know little of Marshall and 
think even less of him. Nay, we know the names of the 


second generation of American statesmen—Webster, Clay, 
Jobn Quincy Adams, 
name of Marshall. 


Calhoun—better than we know the 
And yet, had it not been for Marshall's 


| Constitution had remained the powerful bulwark that it 


the schools was as distasteful to Virgil as was a+/b to} 


But both loved the real philosophy, the true; ,. ? 7 
; | his case, as in the case of the statesmen who founded and gus 


is 
to-day. 


Marshall was Chief Justice from 1801 to 1835, and it Was in 
tained the American Republic, a happy accident that for so 


long a period the Republic was served by so great ason. Had 
there been a succession of weak, or even of Opposing, jurists, 


| the United States might well have experienced a less success. 


ful career, Half-a-dozen vacillating Judges might haye 
worked as much mischief with the Constitution as, accordino 
to J. 8. Mili, Chief Justice Taney did in the notorious Dred 
Scott decision. But Marshall had possessed himself of the 


| fundamental idea of the Constitution, and his legal knoy. 


ledge and remarkable wisdom enabled him to render a servica 
to the American people which may be called permanent, His 
central idea was that the Constitution had made of the people 
a nation, and that it was to be interpreted from that point 
of view. Everybody knows that until the Civil War the 
political question on which Americans were divided was 
whether the United States were what the Germans call , 
Staatenbund or a Bundestaat, The Secessionist party held 
the former view, the bulk of the North held the latter. The 
war decided once for all that the States were not a congeries 
of separate sovereign bodies, any of which might secede as 
they thought fit, but that they formed an indissoluble Union, 
the limits and objects of which were expressed by the Consti. 
tution, and that therefore the Constitution, as its very first 
words imply, had created a true Bundestaaé. 


Now it was Marshall who, from his seat in the Supreme 
Court, had, more than any other person, accustomed the 
people to this view. We do not ignore the immortal services 
of Washington, we do not forget the interpretation of the 
Constitution by Webster in his splendid oratory in the 
Senate. But we wish to lay stress on Marshall's. great 
services on the Bench. People are apt to be too much carried 
away by the palpable and obvious doings and speeches of 
great soldiers and orators, but they do not see the importance 
of the well-reasoned conclusions of a great jurist delivered in 
a quiet room in the presence of a score or two of people under 
conditions of calm. Yet it has been under such conditions 
that the English Constitution has grown, and it was under 
such conditions that the American Constitution was inter- 
preted. Marshall, as Chief Justice, stamped on that Consti- 
tion its permanent lineaments. If it be true, as has been said 
of Hamilton, that he breathed new life into the corpse of the 
American public credit, it may with greater certainty be said 
of Marshall that he made the Constitution live, that he 
imparted to it the breath of immortality, and that its 
vigorous life at the present hour is due mainly to the wise 
interpretation he gave to its provisions during his long term 
of office. 


The beneficent influence of John Marshall, like that of all 
great jurists, of Grotius, D’Agnesseau, Hale, is the outcome 
of a great character. Nething can be further removed 
from the fact than to conceive of a great lawyer as 2 mere 
machine with no feelings, no imagination, a piece of pure 
intellectual mechanism grinding out judgments as a mill 
grinds out flour. A successful lawyer must have some of the 
qualities which, on the one hand, make a great statesman, 
and, on the other, a great philosopher. He must be able to 
wind his way through an intricate intellectual analysis, and 
he must: be able to perceive the bearing his decision may have 
on the progress of public affairs. In addition, he must 
remember that while on the one side he is working for no 
mere pariy triumph, on the other the conclusions at which 
he arrives must he subjected not merely to the criticism of 
a few experts, but must be submitted to, and must commend 
themselves to, the general common-sense of the people. A 
more difficult task it would be hard to conceive, and it may 
he said of Chief Justice Marshall that perhaps he fulfilled 
these conditions with greater satisfaction than any jurist 
of modern times. He had, we say, not only intellect, « 
clear, painstaking, broadly constructed intellect, but he had 
a great character. His mind made for liberty, order, justice, 
for a large and comprehensive view of the State, and at the 
same time a full cognisance of the individual rights of the 
Ii we desired to impress a legal student with » 
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sound jurisprudence, we should direct him to study 


nd 
oes isions of Chief Justice Marshall. 


the great dec 
America, whose gratitude to her leading men is one of the best 


traits in the national character, does well to render her warm 
t “ite of gratitude to the memory of this great and good man. 
rid : ; 2 

We read with satisfaction that Marshall’s house at Richmond, 


Tirginia, is likely to become public property, like Washington's 


| trial as companions, thinking that the “shepherd’s chie? 
| mourner” might he company in the palace as well as in the 
| cotiage. Her collies, ‘Sharp ’ and ‘ Noble,’ were the daily com- 
| panions of her rides among the mountains, and these dogs 
have been kept at the private kennels at Windsor ever since. 
The breed is “still in the family,” to use the phrase of the 
country, for the Queen Alexandra has always been famous 


gt Mount Vernon. In that simple, modest mansion, an | for her rough collies, one of which, ‘Lochiel,’ was chosen 


ordinary American house of wood enclosed in a garden with a | 
wooden fence, the Chief Justice lived a plain, simple life. He 
Jooked after his garden, always bought his own fowls and other | 
provisions inthe public market, and was esteemed by his neigh- | 
pours as some important public characters are not. The late | 
Sir Charles Murray, at one time Master of the Household to | 
the Queen, who, as a young man, was attached to the British | 
Legation at Washington, once visited Marshall, and has told | 
of the respect and veneration with which he gazed at his 

noble lineaments. His contemporaries respected him, his | 
posterity reveres his memory. The visitor to the Supreme | 
Court to-day does not enter the old Court in which } 
Marshall delivered his judgments in the Caroline or Dart- 
mouth College cases; he enters the old Senate-Chamber 
which echoed the silver oratory of Henry Clay and the deep | 
pealing of Webster’s voice. But as he gazes at the Bench, 

and the “E pluribus unum” above the seat of the Chief | 
Justice, his mind reverts to John Marshall, and he thinks 
of the inestimable moral services rendered at a critical 
time by one great man,—services which have at the same 
time interpreted the meaning of the American Constitution 
and reflected on the Supreme Court of the United States a 
halo which will remain so long as that tribunal endures. 








And Englishmen may also revere Marshall's memory, for 
he helped to secure the essential unity of the race by pre- 
serving a common legal standpoint. It was Marshall who 
authoritatively laid it down that the Common Law of England 
is part of the law of the United States. But this means that 
in all law not covered by positive enactment, and on all 
matters of general principle. the supreme law is the same in 
the United States as in England. That is a fact of vast | 
importance. It means that legally, as well as linguistically, 
the most august tribunals in the two countries speak the | 
same language. 














THE QUEEN'S LOVE FOR ANIMALS. 
YJ HEN Queen Victoria lay dying she sent for 
favourite little Pomeranian dog ‘Marco, and | 
caressed it as it jumped on her bed. This love for 
animals, shown in her last hours, had been a lifelong trait | 
in the Queen’s character. It was indulged with all the good | 
sense and true feeling which marked her relations to her | 
human friends, for she never spoilt her animals, always saw | 
that they were well and happy, and never made a mistake in 
her choice. It was always known that she had a very large | 
number of dogs of many breeds, and all fine specimens of | 
their race. But few people remember that it was the Queen | 
and Prince Albert who first made certain almost forgotten | 
dogs amongst the most popular in the country. When her 
late Majesty came to the throne, Sir Edwin Landseer’s repu- | 
tation was at its height. He had begun to paint animals in | 
relation to men, and especially to Scotch domestic life, such 
w “The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’ “The Highland 
Drovers,” “High Life,” and “ Low Life”; and had already 
some years before immortalised the Dandie Dinmont ter- 
ners, ‘Ginger’ and ‘Spice,’ the descendants of ‘Pepper’ | 
and ‘Mustard, which with ‘Maida, the first 
deerhound known to fame, were kept at Abbotsford by | 
Sir Walter Scott. The Queen, who with Prince Albert was | 
devoted to the Highlands and their outdoor life, saw the land | 
and the people eye to eye with Sir Walter Scott. That is evi- 
dent from her own published writings. The ponies, dogs, and 
animals generally she saw in the spirit of Landseer, whom 
she constantly employed to paint them, her gamekeepers, and 
her various pets, as well as herself, her husband, and her 
children. In these pictures her favourite dogs recur so fre- 
quently that we are able to see what her choice was in those 


her | 


early days. 
the Scotch collie to its proud position as, on the whole, 


and the 


In the first place, it was the Queen who raised | 


as the type example in the latest work on dogs. In 
those early days in Scotiand the Queen, like other ladies, 
found that the only dogs commonly kept by the upper classes 
were dogs for English sport. Of these the setters and 
spaniels were justly the favourites, and some setters and 
many spaniels were the companions of the young Princes and 
Princesses, and made a necessary part of the family groups 
which were so often painted and engraved. But Prince 
Albert was not keen on shooting grouse or beating cover with 
spaniels, though, like every German Prince, he keenly appre- 
ciated deer-stalking. So the English sporting dogs gradually 





| dropped out of rank,and the Scotch rough deerhound and 


the various terriers took their place at Windsor as at 
Balmoral. They were really the Queen’s dogs, for all this 
time the Prince had one of his own, so faithful and inseparable 
that its effigy is carved upon his tomb. This was a female 
greyhound called ‘Hos, which belonged to him before his 
marriage. It is said that being delayed for a day by 
some formal business when coming to England in 1839 on 
the visit to Windsor which ended in his betrothal, he sent 
the dog, his inseparable companion, on, as a token that he 
was coming speedily. The dog lived with the Prince and 
the Queen, and was a most beautiful and affectionate creature. 
It was painted with its two puppies by George Morley, and 
also by Landseer. The latter is one of the best dog portraits 
which the writer has ever seen, a beautiful picture of a beauti- 
ful animal. The Queen herself had a pet greyhound before 
this, a black, as well as a Scotch, deerhound. But this, the 
favourite dog of the Plantagenet Kings, was the only kind 
which the Queen's liking did not make popular as a pet with 
her subjects. Froissart’s story that the pet greyhound of 
Richard II. left him, and would only follow the Duke of 
Lancaster, an omen which the King interpreted that “the 
greyhounde acknowledgeth and accepteth you, here this daye, 


| as the ryteful Kynge of England, as ye shal he, without 
| doubte, and I shal be streyghtwaye deposed,” can only he 


explained in one way. Richard II. was evidently becoming 
an object of dislike to his own dog as he was to his people; 
and the greyhound, which comes of what is naturally 
most sensitive and particularly domesticated breed of 
7, followed the fitter master. Those faithful and brave 
creatures, the Scotch terrier, the Dandie Dinmont, 
Skye, were raised to the position of Court 
xs. The Dandies rose to eminence with dazzling speed,— 
from the Lidderdale kitchen to Abbotsford, and from Abbots- 
ford to Balmoral. The Queen found the Dandies were un- 





| matched as house-dogs, and soon had for their companions, 


both at Windsor and Balmoral, the more sober but equally 
faithful terriers of Skye. 


After the death of the Prince Consort the Queen never 
lost her fondness for her animals, and without in the least 
being over-sentimental with them, set a most desirable 
example to people who love their pets “not wisely but 
too well” how to make them happy themselves and a 
source of happiness to herself and others. As very many 
people who are by way of being devoted to animals 


Scotch | make the ereatures’ lives by no means a success, and any- 


thing but a source of pleasure to other people who do not 
happen to be their owners, some of her late Majesty's 
methods have a practical value. She only kept good, well- 
bred creatures, and she saw that these were maintained in 
good health and wholesome surroundings, and that people 
looked after them properly. At Windsor her dogs, instead 
of being kept in cold kennels in some sunless court of 
the Castle, or banished to various keepers’ lodges in the 
park where it would be nobody's business to look after them, 
were all housed in a cosy part of the Home Park, in nice 
sunny kennels near her own cottage, where she could have 
them let loose upon the lawn when she breakfasted there, and 
see them when she pleased without waste of time. Nothing 





the most popular dog in England, Landseer discovered their 
artistic merits. But it was the Queen who first gave them a 





could be better managed than the Royal stables. But her 
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Majesty would occasionally come round at that happy hour 
afternoon feeding time, and see for herself how her horse 
were eating their corn. Kipling’s private in “ Soldiers Three’ 
condones his terrier-stealing proclivities by remarking that 
the Queen herself likes a well-bred dog. This was true, for 
her animals, which were not bought t» be shown, were so good 
that she was induced to allow them to appear. Her 
Pomeranian, * Fluffie, won a first prize; and later her collie 
‘Darnley, and * Marco’ the Pomeranian, won honours, the 
latter at the Kennel Club Show. Loyal subjects in distant 
lands presented her with specimens of foreign dogs, and 
Indian Rajahs and African chiefs with a large collection of 
animals, from lions to Thibetan mastiffs. These her Majesty 
by nomeans always handed over to the “ Zoo.” She revived in 
some degree the practice of keeping them at the Windsor 
farms. There she kept the great bull bison brought over by 
the Marquis of Lorne from Canada, and the fine Grévy’s zebra 
lately sent by the Emperor Menelek. There, too, are wild boars, 
kangaroos, ostriches, and dwarf Indian cattle, which latter 
were exhibited at Windsor at the Royal Counties Show, ‘There 
is a good collection of birds there too. Her Majesty had a 
strong feeling for the splendidly plumaged birds. She 
generally had pet lories and parrots in her early days; and 
was one of the first to rear the splendid Indian pheasants 
sent over to this country before the Mutiny. 


DM. 


Shall we add that her Majesty had a true and uncompro- 
mising “early Victorian ” dislike of cats ? Doubtless her tustes 
were formed in the days when cats were unimproved, and when 
the only attractive cat outside kittenhood was the tortoise- 
shell. Had the modern and beautiful Persians, Angoras, and 
the rést been then invented, they might have had their share 
of Royal favour. ‘There is a story told of the Princess Royal 
us a very little girl, that in order to attract attention when no 
one would take any notice of her, she called out, “ There's a eat 
under the trees.” Every one looked up; but there was no 
cat to be seen. That did not trouble her in the least. She 
had achieved her purpose, and remarked demurely, * Cat come 
out to look at the Queen, I suppose.” As the Queen “did 
not allow cats,” there was evidently an inner meaning, which 
has escaped the notice of biographers, in this remark. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Soames 
THE QUEEN'S NAVAL FUNERAL. 

(To THE LDITOR OF THR * SPECTATOR,”} 
Srr,—I should like, if yon will allow me, to try to describe 
the singular beauty of Friday's pageant, seen from Fort 
Blockhouse, at the entrance to Portsmouth Harbour. Over a 
summer sea hung a veil of diaphanous haze through which 
the lines of great ships loomed majestic and faded into the 
distance. Minute by minute, the tense silence was broken by 
the thunder of their guns. To the west a golden sun shone 
from a sky unclouded but for a band above the horizon. ‘Tio 
the west all faces were turned, and as the day waned the 
western sea became a dazzling surface of molten gold, 
Presently, from the very eye of this glorious light crept the 
black lines of the destroyers, and slowly, with a slowness most 
impressive, the procession passed down the long avenue of 
ships. -As it passed the light faded behind it. Instinctively 
one turned to the east. The Southsea beach was black with 
an innumerable crowd. Above, the sky was already darkened 
by the coming night, but the darkness was still luminous, 
iinged with delicate shades of purple, and fretted with vague 
opalescent lights from the rising moon. Meanwhile the pro- 
cession had passed the ‘ Majestic,’ and the course lay straight 
for the harbour. First came the destroyers, black, sinister, 
implacable, emblems of inevitable fate. ‘Then the * Alberta’ 
with her Royal burden, the ‘ Victoria and Albert,’ the huge 
‘Hohenzollern.’ And now oceurred the most beautiful spectacle 
of the day. The setting sun broke through the clouds once 
more, and with long slanting rays against the dark back- 
«yound bathed the three yachts in a flood of liquid gold: the 
very elements seem to have conspired to elority the passing 
of ‘the great Queen, The effect was us fleeting as it was 
beautiful. Hardly had the * Holenzollern, aw wonder of 
burnished silver, passed ivom sight into the harbour, when 
the light faded and died. For a moment there was silence, 


| men; witness his speech in the House of Lords. 








‘Then with a shudder the watchers turned homewards, and the 


enemas 
cold mists of night shrouded the harbour under the rays of 
the dead moon.—I an, Sir, &c., G. 0. B, 





KING EDWARD VII. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir.—Your article on “The King” comes as a refreshing 
draft of common-sense loyalty. But what are we to think of 
the Church which, through its Archbishop, bids us pray “ for 
grace to obey our King cheerfully and willingly for conscience’ 
sake, that neither our sinful passions, nor our private interests 
may disappoint his cares for the public good,” and, 
further, that we “ may never be wanting in dutiful submissiog 
to his authority”? I doubt if Henry VIII., our most auto. 
cratic King, was ever prayed for in such language of senile 
adulation. Certainly, our Prayer-book never condescends to 
such a tone of abject submission of all our constitutional 
safeguards before the throne. This is reserved for the 
twentieth century and for our most up-to-date Archbishop! 
And this, too, by those who are the inheritors of the 
constitutional freedom bequeathed by the long struggles of 
our ancestors against the prerogative of the Crown! By 
what authority does the Archbishop tell us that it is our duty 
to obey the King,—not the King’s Lords and Commons in 
Parliament assembled? What does he mean by “our sinful 
passions *? When did we last exhibit these sinful passions? 
Does he allude to the cutting off of King Charles's head? 
or the revolution of 1688? or the struggle with the Four 
Georges for the right to govern ourselves and against the 
King’s prerogative 2? Does he mean that we erred on these 
occasions in not yielding the King our dutiful submission? 
Can any one explain what he means? Our Sovereign Lord, 
King Edward VIL, bas too sound a reputation for common: 
sense to allow us to think that he could adinive such cringing 
subserviency, or such arch-bypocrisy, as this language im- 
plies. We should lose our own self-respect us well as his by 
adopting it. It would be better for us to retain both hy 
repudiating it.—I am, Sir, &e., HENRY Fox. 


‘We agree with our correspondent in disliking the wording 
of the new prayer, and we greatly prefer the tone and temper 
of Sydney Smith’s prayer, quoted by another correspondent. 
We do not, however, think our correspondent at all fair in his 
attack on the Archbishop, who is the least sycophantic of 
We find it 
difficult to imagine that the Archbishop himself wrote the 
prayer, though we suppose he must be presumed to have 
passed it. Our inclination is to believe that in the hurry 
some old prayer on w Royal accession was found and 
adapted to the present occasion. The wording seems te 
suggest such an origin—Ep. Spectator. | 





A PRAYER FOR THE KING. 
(fo Tuk Eptron or THE “SpreraTor.”] 
Sir-On the Sunday after the Lirth of bis Majesiy King 
Edward VIL, then Duke of Cornwall, Sydney Smith, 
preaching at St. Paul's Cathedral, made an addition to the 
Bidding Prayer as follows :— 

“We pray also for that Infant of the Royal Race whom in thy 
good Providence thou hast given us for our future King. We 
beseech Thee so to mould his heart and fashion his spirit that he 
may be a blessing and not an evil to the land of his birth. May 
he grow in favour with man, by leaving to its own force and 
direction the energy of a free People. May he grow in favour 


with God by holding the Faith in Christ fervently and 
feelingly, without feebleness, without fanaticism, without 
folly. As he will be the first man in these realms, so 


may he be the hest; disdaining to hide bad actions by 
high station, and endeavouring always by the example of a 
strict and moral life to repay those gifts which a loyal people are 
so willing to spare from theirown necessities to a good King.” 

[t is interesting to recall these words now that the Canou's 
prophecy is tultilled, and the infant Duke df Cornwall has 
pecome Ning, aud although there is a decidedly Whig tun 
io sume ot the expyessions im the prayer, it is not unsuitable 


for present use. It will be found in Sydney Smith's col. 


lected works, directly after the “Sermon on the Duties 
of the Queen,” preached at St. Paul’s immediately after the 
accession of Queen Victoria, and at the present juncture of 
affairs that sermon is excelent reading.—I1 am, Sir, &«., 


J. Av Je Horsey: 
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—— 
OUR QUEEN'S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 
[To TNE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
rp. —When her late Majesty visited Manchester about half-a- 
contUry ago, one of the great merchants, a friend of whom 
told me the incident at the time, begged the Queen to let him 
er to see an aged woman in very humble position, and 
for shrewdness and fearlessness and frankness. 
ottage, the merchant (I think it was the Mayor, 


take | 
yemarkable 
Entering the ¢ 


but am not st arf egse. 
isitor was. “ Thou'rt the Queen, art thon, ma dear ? Chen 
is as. 


and a piercing look at the benign features: “ Well, 


a pause: ” nn 
a protty woman, a very protty woman. There was 


thou'rt 


not the fe * 
+n the “1 told her to her face” manner, but simply a recogni- 


tion of the womanhood, and doubtless the womanliness, of the 
Royal visitor, the charm and grace and youthfulness and 
sweetness of the face that looked upon her, and an innocent 
and simple inability to measure the greatness of the honour 


Jeast vulgar presumption, to be afterwards boasted of 


lone. 
ae . e . 
once, and parted on the best of terms with her aged subject, 


one of Lancashire's blunt and homely daughters of the soil. 
The incident forms, I think, a testimony to the “ comeliness ” 
which, Lremember, used to characterise the features your last 
week's correspondent so loyally and truthfully describes.—I 


am, Sir, Ge. S. B. JAMEs. 





A COINCIDENCE. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Qip—Is it nob a strange coincidence that history should so 
far repeat itself that Elizabeth should die with a Cecil as the 
most prominent member of her Government, and that three 
hundred years later Queen Victoria should die also with a 
(ocilat the head of affairs; and still more that the person 
next in authority and power in each case to the Ministers 
should he their respective nephews, to whom the description, 
“half statesman, half philosopher,” is equally applicable?—I 
am, Sir, Xe., Avavustts G. STAPLETON, 
Gaddeshill, Eversley. 

NAPOLEON—WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


“ SPECTATOR.” ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Sir—Reading Lord Rosebery’s masterly presentation of 
Napoleon, and «analysis of a personality so abnormal, 
mentally and physically, as almost to suggest impersonality ! 
awakens suggestions of a possibility which would have 
changed the history of the world. Conqueror in Egypt, 
where he regretted he did not remain; accepting the creed of 
Mahomet, which he was quite ready to do, in which the Army, 
child of the Revolution which abjured Christianity, and 
dazzled by the glamour of conquest, would have followed 
him; seated en the throne of the Caliphs, Mahommedans 
from everywhere would have rushed to his standard, he 
would have swept Europe and Asia on a tide of conquest no 
Charles the Hammer could have stemmed and no Pope 
urested. Doubtless the great Captain would soon have 
brought our present war, where we are fighting under many 
unusual conditions, to an end by means our much-maligned 
humanity will not permit us to use, but which, perhaps, no 
other nation would seruple to employ, devastating the 
country and perhaps employing the natives. 
neither the Boers nor we have any natural right in the 
Transvaal unless for the benefit of progress.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Limnerslease, Guildford. G. F. Warts. 





THE “EDINBURGH” ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEcraTon.”’} 
Sin —It was pleasant to observe the tone of moderation in 
your article of January 26th on “The Edinburgh on South 
Africa,” and if the same views were shared by officials on the 
spot we might. have better hope for the future. It is im- 
possible, however, to ignore the fact tbat so far the policy of 
Sir Alfred Milner bas been directly at variance with that 
advocated by you and the Edinburgh, as well as with tie 
meaning which has been placed (I think erroneously) on Mr. 
Chamberlain's conciliatory speech in the House of Commons. 
Actions are more eloquent than words, and the fact that the 
following members of a party which the Boers consider (with 
some reason) to he composed of their bitterest enemies, have 


beeu appointed to the most importaut and responsible 


ye) told his humble friend who the august | © bik tony s ; ; : 
are) | (Farrar’s attorney), Mr. Emrys Evans (Consolidated Gold- 


The Queen, my friend told me, took in the situation at | 
though we do know that many of them were oppressively 


Imperial posts in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
will weigh more with the Boers (and, I venture to think, with 
fair-minded Englishmen) than any amount of fairy words :—- 
Mr. §. Evans (director of Eckstein’s), Mr. Val Hulstevu 
(Eckstein’s attorney), Mr. Moneypenny, of the Sfar (owned by 


| Eckstein’s), General Brabant (chairman of the Sonih African 


| League), Mr. C. P. Crewe (seeretary to the League, whose 








election expenses were paid by Cecil Rhodes), Mr. Marrar (one 
of the signatories to the Jameson invitation), Mr. Solomon 


fields), Mr. Wyberg (Consolidated Goldfields), and Mr. J. K. 
Hamilton (Barnato’s).—I am, Sir, Ce., M. F. G. 
[We have no knowledge as to the qualifications of the 
majority of the persons whose names are mentioned by 
our correspondent, nor do we know whether they hold 
appointments as alleged. But even if they do we should 
certainly not condemn the appointments off-hand merely 
because of the bracketed comments. We do not know, again, 
whether these men were “ the bitterest enemies” of the Boers, 


treated by the Boers. But need the fact of having heen 
injured, or imprisoned, or prosecuted by the Boers he held to 
bea bar to official employment? As a matter of fact, it is, 
we expect, impossible to find impartial men on the spot to fill 
the appointments. That being so, we would certainly choose 


| pro-British Outlanders rather than anti-British Boers; thongh 


if possible—and we greatly trust it will soon be possihle—we 


| would rather have impartial men from England aud Canada 


and Australia. We suppose our correspondent would have 
condemned Mr. Lincoln because when portions of the 
Southern States were conquered he appointed “ the bitterest 
enemies ”’ of the Southerners—i.e., Northerners—to administer 
those districts. We ean only say that we think ihe Northern 
policy in no sense unjust.—Ep. Spectator. } 

A PROTEST. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPROTATOR."”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to state that my story, “ The Strange 
Wooing of Mary Bowler,” which I have just seen that Messrs, 
Pearson are announcing as an “ Important New Six-Shilling 
Novel,” was issued by them in 1894 at 6d. as No. 4 of “ Pear- 
son's Library”? As the work is not my property, I have no 
control over it. I have been frequently the victim of this kind 
of thing. Dvring the last year or two work of mine which 
appeared in print twelve years ago has been brought out as 
new. The impression has consequently grown up that T flood 
the market with books turned out by machinery. Asa matter 
of fact, since I finished “ The Beetle” in the spring of 1896, I 
have not written on an average one novela year. An anthor 
can have no reasonable objection to the production of fresh 


| editions of his books; but he has every right to protest against 


his old work being issued by owners of copyright as if it were 

new. It is unfair to the public, to reviewers, and to the 

writer himself.—I am, Sir, &e., Ricuarp MarsH. 
Three Bridges, Sussex. 





“CLUE.” 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SpPForaTor.”} 


| Sir.—In your review in the Spectator of February 2nd of the 
After all, | 


book mentioned above, in which I attempt to show that 
portions of the Gospels have been derived from, or modified 
by, Hebrew originals, it js said that my explanations “are 
dependent on the hypothesis that Christ and His Disciples 
used Aramaic as their ordinary dialect.’ Permit me to point 
out that this is not the ease, and that the remark is caleulated 
to give your readers a misconception of the scope of my work. 
To take an illustration. It would be possible to demonstrate 
that an English book is trausiated from French by showing 
that it contains errors hardly explicable except as arising 
froma misunderstandings of French words or idioms,—e.g., 
“am” where the sense demands “follow” (the original being 
the French “suis’’), and “ne is in good health” where the 
sense demands “ he is carrying bis goods” (the original being 
the French “il porte ses viens,’ erroneously taken for “il se 
porte bien”), and so ov. But it would not follow that 
the ultimate original of the English was French. North's 


Plutarch, for example, might by this kind of evidence 
be demonstrated to be translated—as it really is—from 


French. But it would not cease to be true that Plutarch 
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wrote Greek. Similarly, “Clue” aims at proving that a very | to the best representatives of all forms of honourable ind 
large number of Synoptic differences can be explained on the | —I am, Sir, &e., OMD. 
hypothesis of translation from an original written, as Papias i 
says, “in the Hebrew language.” This I believe to have been 
Biblical Hebrew, like that of the recently discovered manu- 


scripts of Ecclesiasticus. Bui ihe proof depends, not on my : Bes g 
é z te ~ | remember that if that definition be accepted the « Ws 
belief, nor on any external hypothesis, but on the very large j pted the “gens” ig 


"oh: , "as 2 +} 2 i Aer 9 see - 
number of instances (corresponding to the “am” and “follow” | —— eee se anes a drives 
mentioned above) in which the Synoptists. one or more, appear | ee Coe a en aoe word, and 

EPRI. EY IRIE a challenges our right to depart from the meaning ag thus 

to have made precisely the same amistaxes tha‘ ave made by some debesd ‘Mla deena aan 5 

PS ge ; j : ied, e have, na y 4 qi , 
of the Greek: translators of the Old Testament, The language di # NP ee rind t ong § ti i. © turn to the 
spoken by our Lord—though J am confident that it was | dict a 4 tescan aces f nae ‘ori i f« we 
: : ‘ oe a : | dictionary ye at hand ind the origi ms 
Aramaic—does not in any way affect ihis demonstration. —I - gin of “trade” js 
| 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sik,—Mauny objections will no doubt be urged against Mr 
Corbet’s definition of a gentleman, but it may be soothing % 











é “trad,” the preterite of ‘to tread,”’—hence its firs ast 
am, Sir, &c., Epwin A. ABBOTT. ] : : its first meaning, 


a “a footstep or track” :— 
Well Wall:, Hampstead. i ; 
“ Hath tracted forth some salvage beaste’s trade.” —Spenser, 


Thence we come to “ path, way, course ” :- 





THE “TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


ss 3 «4 comwon trade to pass through Priam’s house”’—Surre 
{To THE EpITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”} ¢ P rates ROUS Surrey, 


“Tho authoritee of being in the right trade of religion.”—Tda}! 


Sir,—May I claim for “The Times History of the War” the | « Where most ‘rade of danger ranged.”——Shake speare, 
courtesy of a columns to ask officers and others who _ From this, again, we get “course of action” :-— 
been out in South Africa io be kind enough to help - wit L | o* Lome aid I love this lady, 
any information at their disposal, or to lend me, for sirictly | Long my travail, long my ¢rade to win her.” 


confidential use, any letters, diaries, or sketches which may —Fletcher and Massinzer, 
serve to supplement or correct the necessarily hasty or one- | Fyom this to “habit or manner of life” :-— 

sided accounts that appeared at the time of the events them- “The ancient trade of this realm in education of youth.” 
selves or in the books hitherto published? Such help would —Huceard, 
be valuable for every part of the campaign, but more | “Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade.”—Shakespeare. 
especially so for its later period, with regard to which, owing | Then “ business pursued, occupation,” and specifically, “the 
to the peculiar character of the operations, very little accurate | craft or business which a person has learned, and which hw 
or detailed information has yet been made public.—I am, | egryies on asa means of livelihood or for profit.” And finally. 





Sir, &e., L. 8. AMERY. | «the exchange of commodities for other commodities oy 
Printing House Square, E.C. money.” Now, as Mr. Corbet insists on our adhering to the 

‘ original derivation of words, and therefrom defines a gentle. 

THE DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN. man as a person belonging to a family which has not traded 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} | for three generations (I hope I do not misrepresent him, for 


| I write without the Spectator at hand), it would be quite fair 


Srz,—I do not know whether our good King Edward V1. reads 
to assume that be meant a family no member of which has for 


the Spectator, but it would be an incalculable service to the 
English-speaking peoples if some one would draw his Majesty's | three generations ever used a common path, been connected 
attention to the official definition of a gentleman as frankly | with the trades of religion, danger, or love, or acquired any 
quoted by your correspondent Mr. Corbet in the Spectator of | habit or occupation whatever. But without going quite so 
February 2nd. It is no exaggeration to say that the anoma- | far as this, we may give Mr. Corbet the advantage of 
lous definition of the Heralds’ College is not only contrary io | assuming that (quite against his own rule) he used the term 
the facts of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but is the | “trade” in that more common acceptation of the word given 
underlying cause of many national vices, and of more national | in the last two definitions I have quoted. With that limita. 
misfortunes; and that its prompt correction would do much | tion it is possible for a man to be rightly styled a gentle. 
to remove the difficulties which beset the future of our demo- , man provided that for three generations no member of his 
evatic Empire. Of national vices, that suppression of truth | family has learned any craft or business, which he carried on 
which is represented by the word “snobbishness” is a direct | 48 a means of livelihood or for profit, or has ever exchanged 
outcome of the false definition, because in the twentieth cen- | commodities for other commodities or money. This, of 
tury almost all rich people derive their income either directly | course, would exclude every one who during three genera- 
or indirectly from the results of trade; and of national mis- | tions had the misfortune to have blood relationship with 
fortunes one of the most dangerous is the prejudice that  cithera doctor, lawyer, artist, author, or landowner (if he ever 
impels young men, on leaving school or College, to crowd into _ sold his hay or wheat). A clergyman who had private means 
the already overcrowded “ genteel” professions. The un- | and had never published a sermon might perhaps be allowed 
doubted advantage of “ gentle blood” does but accentuate the | to pass. But on the principle of qua facit per aiiwm, they 
untruth of the present arbitrary distinction. Any archeologist | must not, of course, have invested their money in any com- 
who has studied the history of an English parish or county | pany (I do not feel quite certain about Consols, though if 
knows that our system of primogeniture has, from the time of | they may have bought, they, of course, may not have 
ihe Norman Conquest, constantly returned the majority of | sold). Selling or letting a house or a farm, or selling a horse, 
the children of the aristocracy back to the ranks of the middle | would obviously be fatal. I doubt if I have ever meta 
and lower classes. ‘The complaini that “new men,” and , gentleman who would fulfil these conditions.—I am, Sir, &e., 
especially London tradesmen, were ousting the old Norman , A TrapEz. 
families was as common in the daysof Edward IV.,Henry VII., | {Mr. Corbet did not himself say that you must be three 
and Elizabeth as it is at the present moment. The suppres- | generations removed from trade to become a gentleman, but 
sion of the monasteries and the division of their enormous | quoted Sir Walter Scott somewhat to that effect with 
estates among ilie local squirearchy produced the “county | approval.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

family ” system, from which our modern axioms are derived ; 
but this means of subsistence failed during the last century, 
and those axioms, always fallacious, now no longer hold good. | Str,—I regret that I should have fallen into the mistake of 
The land has again passed to “new men,’ and the sons of | thinking that the writer of “ Conferences on Books and Men” 
gentlemen have returned once more to the people, and it is a | (see Spectator of February 2nd) had attempted to define the 
common experience for 2 man to give a butler half-a-crown to | word “gentleman” as “a man who is content to play the 
game—in short, a sportsman ”—and can only plead that your 
reviewer has fallen into the same mistake. I still think that 
the definition contained in the 15th Psalm is an excellent 
one, and in this feeling I have evidence that I am not alone. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


be allowed to view the mansion erected by his ancestors. 
There is more “gentle blood” in ithe Englisi middle classes 
than there is in the “upper ten thousand,” and that simple 
fact explains the special sympathy that exisis between those 
classes and the Crown. The Crown, which we hope io see the | Is not the lady’s authority the writer refers to rather ques: 
future rallying-point for the democracies of tie world, should | tionable? The friend she knows in the country, but declines 
divest itself of all umnatural distinctions, aud open the door ' to recognise in town, she might possibly, through no fault of 
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his, not have an opportunity of meeting in the third place 

ye refers to. Permit me to say how entirely I concur with 
ou in your remarks on Mr. Corbet’s letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

y Francis DARWIN. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Gir,—Without admitting for one moment the correctness of 
My = op ~ . 
Mr, Corbet’s curious definition of the term “ gentleman,” may 
I point out a singular discrepancy in his idea of the latter * 


| company of the late Bishop of London during the summer of 


' manners. 


Granting that the term “gentle ” can only be applied to those , 


separated at least by three generations from trade, I presume 
it follows that those persons of ancient stock who cross ihe 
threshold of “trade” are no longer to be classified as “ gentle- 
men,” whilst those families removed, say in the third descent, 
{rom chimney sweeps or such like are to attain that proud 
distinction. Being myself in business, albeit a descendant of 
the Princes of Wales of the old race, as well as a descendant 
of that more modern stock, the Norman and Plantagenet 
Kings and their alliances, I feel My. Corbet’s definition as a 
species of insult,—but, thank the gods! the term “ gentleman ” 
s derived rather from a man’s conduct towards others than 
from any fictitious virtue of ancestry.—I am, Sir, Ac., 
LLYWELIN. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPESTALOR."} 


1899 this had formed one of the subjects of our conversation. 
I wondered at the time, and have often wondered since, 
whether he was in earnest, but he vigorously maintained 
what seemed to me the paradox, that “gentleman” connotes 
no moral ideas; it only implies, he urged, a man with good 
A Spaniard, he said, is the only natural gentleman 
in Europe; a Frenchman has the next hest claim to the 
title; an Englishman is not a gentleman by nature, but he 
can be taught to become one; a German, sever! He refused 
to allow the foree of my argument that xd; xaéyaéds is 
generally admitted to be the nearest Greek equivalent to our 
word “ gentleman,” and that that term certainly goes beyond 
But perhaps he was only mocking.—I am, 
8. A. D. 


good manners, 
Sir, &e., 





{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,.—In reading the correspondence in the Spectator on the 
proper definition of a gentleman, I have not noticed that any 
one has referred to the magnificent seveath chapter of Part IX. 


| of © Modern Painters,” where the point is dealt with at length. 


The two qualities on which Ruskin there insists are the ex- 


' treme sensitiveness which enables a man to feel all things, 


Sin, —The definition of a gentleman once given by an Irish | 
peasant may interest some of your readers: “A man that | 


never did a hand’s turn for himself or any oue else.” 


This j 


reminds me of a description of a particular gentleman which | 


lonce heard: “ A good sort of man who is good for nothing.” 
Your readers will probably recollect the description of the 
Galway gentleman in Charles Lever’s lines :~— 
“To keep game-cocks, to hunt the fox, 
To drink iu punch the Solway, 
With debts galore, but tun far more, 
Oh, that’s the maa for Galway.” 
J am, Sir, &e., >. 2 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”) 


| over himself, the more he isa gentleman. 


Sir,—Your correspondents may be glad to know that there 7s | 


a clear definition of a gentleman, one which has been 
pressed upon the public with much assiduity of late. In‘The 
Right to Bear Arms” its quasi-anonymous author angrily com- 
plains, as I have observed in my “Studies in Peerage and 
Family History,” that the word “ gentleman” is “applied in 
an idiotic manner” to those not entitled to it, and “even to a 
man of polite and refined manners and ideas.” He is good 
enough to explain that “ nothing a man can do or say can 
make him a gentleman without formal letters patent of 
gentility—iu other words, without a grant of arms.” For the 
modest sum of £76 10s. there can be obtained this document. 
which will make a “ gentleman” not only of the grantee (who 
may have no other claims to the name), but of his male 
descendants for ever. Mr. Fox-Davies in his “ Armorial 
Families” 


und the power which enables him when needful to repress the 
manifestation of his feelings at the bidding of any sufficient 
motive. This is, of course, a matter of breed; bunt not 
necessarily a matter of the occupation a man’s ancestors have 
taken up. It is likeliest that those who for generations have 
been well fed, well trained, and surrounded with all the refine- 
ments of civilisation will produce the required combination 
of moral, intellectual, and physical powers, but not certainly 
so. In fine, the more a man is aléve, and the stronger his grip 
The reverse of the 
medal is, naturally, vulgarity, which Ruskin defines as a form 
of death, “the wages of sin,” which produces a deadness of all 
the finer nerves, and is the antithesis of the “ gift of God.” I 
do not claim that the chapter is wholly satisfying, but the 
argument at any rate avoids the black-coat heresy, the “ un- 
stained-by-trade ” heresy, and the error which confuses the 
religious man with the gentleman.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
E. CRABB. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 


| Srr,—On a very interesting occasion the late Bishop Thorold 


emphasises the above doctrine, insisting that | 


“when the idea ‘that kind hearts are more than coronets’ is | 
rammed down one’s throat, the ideal of the gentleman must | 


suffer.” The happy grantee who has paid his £76 10s. is 
urged to “teach his childven how and why and in what way 
they are better than others, teach them that they are—as 
they are—of another caste,” for they will be entered in 
“Armorial Families” as real “gentlemen.” Would you 
kindly tell us what you think of this doctrine?—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. H. Rounp. 
[To make the right to coat-armour the test of a gentleman 
is of course supremely ridiculous, but to say this is not to 
deny the great interest and value that attach to heraldic 
and genealogical research. 
he can about his ancestors, and has every right to be proud 


of along sequence of armigei’. But the longer and hetier a 


| 


A man should know as much as | 


true-bred Englishman’s blood and pedigree, the less will he | 


’ 


Want to take away the name of “gentleman” from those 
who deserve it on grounds of nature, conduct, and bearing. — 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
SirR,—I have followed with much interest your corvespond- 


ence on the definition of the word “ gentleman,’ the more so | 


because in a most interesting hour und a half I spent in the 





gave as good a definition of the word “ gentleman” as perhap- 
exists. He had invited to a conference in South London 
those who were inclined to think and speak bitierly of the 
Chureh. In his opening remarks he asked his hearers to 
behave as gentlemen in the discussion which would follow, and 
then explained the precise bearing of that request :—“ I mean 
by a gentleman one who has too much self-respect to show 
disrespect to others.” I quote from memory, but I am sur. 
I am giving the substance of his definition.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
United University Club. C. Liuoyp Enastroém. 


{To THK KDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Chaucer wrote five hundred years ago, and not “in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century,” but would Mr. Reginald 
Corbet be surprised to hear that he thus described a gentle- 
man ?-~ 

“ Loke he that is most vertuous alwaie, 
Prive and apart, and most entendeth aye 
‘T'o doe the gentil deedes that he can, 
And take him for the gretest gentilman.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. L. C. 
[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. , 








POETRY. 
THE QUEEN’S PASSING. 
BESIDE her bed an Empire knelt, 
In her last great undaunted hour, 
In blind dismay, and rising felt 
Shorn of its power. 


Not o’er the pageantry of woe 
Our eyes in solemn wonder roam, 
That follows tyrants, as they go 
To their long home. 


THE 


SPECTATOR, 


[February 9, 190], 





But through a rainbow mist of tears 
She passed unto the golden west, 
And fearless mid her people's fears 
Entered her rest, 


Hushed is the mother-heart and still, 
A mighty silence fills the world ; 
Hushed is the voice of angry will, 
And menace hurled, 


Enshrined as maiden, mother, Queen, 
Within her people's hearts yet lives 
Her gracious presence, and unseen 
A blessing gives. 
And those, who come from far-off lands 
The dear old country’s flag to save, 
In closer brotherhood clasp hands 
Across her grave. 
W. GincuRist WITSON. 





SIC ITUR. 
Who having served her generation fell on sleep, 
Our island Queen, let her be rocked upon the English Deep 
Once more, bringing her to the grave where love would he 
Across the waves with all their trembling lips 
And down the gleaming avenue of sobbing sea 
In solemn keeping of her guardian battleships ; 
- And then through the hushed multitudes and winter day, 
All that was mortal of her passing still away 
From us and ours and our sons’ sons, 
The desolation striking deeper with the minute guns, 
All that was mortal of her, for she is not all, 
There in the silence, underneath the snow-white pall, 
Who wore a crown such as no woman ever wore, 
And bore a greatness heavier than woman ever bore, 
—_— =— where heroes might have failed, the fates of many 
ands 


Sofily and safely in her gentle hands. 
R. 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 


J, ALEXANDER, 


fIt has been well said by the Spectator that henceforth no Eaglishman now 
living, whether British or Colonial, can recollect without a sob in his throat 
that he will never again sing or hear *‘ God Save the Queen.”’ 'Thisis sadly true 
as to all great public oeeasions; but we may fairly remember that her son, in 
his first speech, did not call his mother the late Queen; he spoke of her simply 
as “the Queen.’’ He was right. In the highest and most intimate sense 
Queen Victoria is not, and never will be, the late Queen to those who have 
grown up under her influence, have been stimulated by her example, and have 
all their lives felt for her a filial and passionate devotion such as no other 
English Sovereign hasenjoyel. ‘* Moriamur pro Rege nostro, Maria Theresa!” 
But our Queen was no Rex; her great charm was that she was always and 
emphatically Regina, a queenly woman, anda mother, Therefore, and because 
we would not willingly let the old anthem die, some of us have bethought 
ourselves of adding to it one or two such memorial stanzas as the following. } 


Yes! though her reign be o’er, 
Still she for evermore 
Rules us, unseen : 
Rules in all hearts that move 
True to that world above, 
‘True to her lasting love— 
True to the Queen. 


She is our Mother still— 
Always, in good or ill, 

Faithful, serene : 
So, we will sing it yet— 
We, though our eyes are wet, 
We, who can ne'er forget-— 

God save the Queen ! 

ARTHUR MUNRY. 
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a erate 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA* 

Str RvuTHERFORD ALcocK was born in May, 1809, and died 

in the winter of 1897, Originally trained as a surgeon, he 

passed with distinction through the Portuguese and Spanish 

Wars of the “thirties,” and on his return was given apost under 

the Home Office. Unfortunately illness paralysed his hands, 

he had to give up his profession, and at the age of thirty-five 

he went out to Amoy in the Chinese consular service, He 
passed successively to Foochow, Shanghai, and Canton, 
whence he was promoted to be Consul-General in Japan. In 

1865 he came hack to China as Minister-Resident in Pekin, 
and saw the beginning of the disastrous diplomatic system 
which has since continued. He only held the post for five 
years, returning in 1870 to England, where a peaceful old 
age crowned a strenuous and distinguished life. He 
was a man of many acquirements and astonishing ver. 
satility, but it is as an acute expert intelligence reviewing 
the course of Chinese policy that he is represented to us in 
these volumes. For this reason, Mr. Michie has chosen to 
weave round the events of his life a general history of our 
relations with China during the past century. The result jg 
a book of remarkalle interest, worthy to take its place in the 
literature of foreign criticism upon other peoples with Mr, 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth and Mr. Bodley’s France, 
Mr. Michie writes with much vigour and clearness, and wa 
are gratefui for the colour with which he has invested his 
pictures of life and custom, And this success is achieved in 
one of the most difficult of literary forms, biography with «!! 
personal details omitted, an intricate history in which a thread 
of biographical interest is carried through. It isan experiment 
which is only justified in a case like the present where ihe 
doings and opinions of the man ave the best comments upon 
the nistory. 

The merit of these remarkable volumes is that they give a 
really luminous and coherent account of a vast subject ou 
which thousands of fragmentary books have been written, 
The Far Eastern publicist is ready enough with his treatises, 
but they are only jocal and partial accounts, which suggest 
remedies without diagnosing the ailment. Mr. Michie, with 
his large experience, views dispassionately the course of 
Chinese history, separates unerringly the many confused 
movements and lines of policy, and when at the last he sets 
down his conclusions the reader is intelligently convinced. 
The history of the Englishman in China may be conveniently 
divided into four periods. First, there were the old days of 
the East India Company’s service, before the Opium War, the 
golden days of the Canton trade, when the Chinese bought 
and sold with the foreign merchant in a kind of primitive 
system of barter, maintained on both sides with strict honour 
and friendliness. Then came the wars which the foreigner 
fought to secure his recognition and fair treatment, wars 
which terminated in a series of treaties defining his status 
during the third period. This may be called pre-eminently 
the day of diplomacy, when foreign Ministers were established 
at Pekin, and the policy of land-grabbing and concession- 
hunting began. And, lastly, we have our own day, when this 
chaotie system has produced its natural results, and a 
few jealous and ill-informed European Powers have to 
face the problem of a national upheaval, and the satis 
faction of their own contradictory aims, The old simple 
days before the Opinm War could not long continue. They 
; were possible only because the European merchant wa3 
Chinese restrictions meekly, and any 
ivade meant a war with Chinese prejudices. 
The Opiun War was the result, and Mr. Michie shows 
how opium was merely a casus bellé by accident. The Govern- 
ment was alarmed hy the export of bullion, since opium, 
which the people most demanded, was always paid for in 
cask. So the traffic was proscribed, but officially connived at, 
| till it grew so great that the alternative presented itself of 
either suppressing or legulising it, and by an accident the 
former was chosen. The whole perod from the Opium to the 
‘Arrow’ Wars showed how force was the one kind of argument 
which China understood. ‘To keep faith with barbarians 
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a 
was aD unthinkable theory, so treaties became of no avail 
unless enforced by arms. And yet this lesson was habitually 
disregarded. We could not see that the conclusion of a 
treaty was the beginning, not the termination, of difficulties. 
Palmerston alone, whom Sir Rutherford Alcock and Mr. Michie 
united in admiring, had the wisdom to throw overboard the old 
East India Company methods and look at the facts. He under- 
stood that in China, that land of “ government by prestige,” it 
wasnecessary to preserve British prestige, and hence he wrote: 
“We must stop on the very threshold any attempt on their 
art to treat us otherwise than as their equals...... The 
Chinese must learn that if they attack om people and our 
factories they will be shot.” A few others, like Alcock and 
Parkes, saw the wisdom of this attitude, but to Lord Elgin 
and even to Sir Frederick Bruce negotiation and conciliation 
were the words of gospel. 

The era of the resident Ministers, which may be said to date 
from the annus mirabilis of 1858, is not an enlivening period 
in our history. The modern Russian policy was inaugurated 
by General Ignatieff, who gained a province for his country 
by vague promises of Russian protection. Says Mr. Michie: 

“The winter of 1860 left the statesmen of China some food for 

reflection. The thundering legions had passed like a tornado that 
leaves a great calm behind it. The ‘still small voice’ had also 
departed, with a province in his chemaddn, gained without a shot 
or even a shout. Two strongly contrasted foreign types had thus 
been simultaneously presented to the astonished Chinese. Can 
it be doubted which left the deeper impression ? ” 
In truth, the British policy was doomed from the first to 
failure, for it was founded upon a wrong hypothesis. “The 
attitude of the British Minister was one of hopeless pleading 
and vague admonition; of the Chinese Ministers, elastic 
resistance.” ‘Boxing a feather-bed,’ was an American 
description of the efforts of foreign diplomacy. We cannot 
refrain from quoting Mr. Michie’s estimate of the position of 
affairs :-— 

“Diplomacy assumed that the government of China was cen- 
tralised instead of decentralised ; that the administration of the 
Empire hinged upon Peking... .. The real fact was quite 
otherwise. ‘The distinctive character of Chinese government is 
not autocracy, but democracy and provincial autonomy. The 
springs of action work from below, not from above, and to reverse 
this order of the ages was to convert a court of appeal into a 
court of first instance, requiring the legal machinery to be first 
turned upside down Diplomacy in China has thus been a dis- 
heartening effort to drive in a wedge by its thick end without 
adequate leverage. It is possible, indeed, that force might have 
accomplished even as much as that, but force was the one thing 
the use of which was proscribed.” 

Mr. Michie discusses at length two of the most vexed of the 
secondary Chinese problems,—the position of the Inspector- 
General of Customs and the missionary question. On the 
first he writes with all fairness and moderation. It was but 
another of the eternal contradictions of our policy that we 
should expect a highly paid official to serve two opposite 
Governments with equal energy. A man like Sir Robert 
Hart is a loyai British subject, but he is also a servant 
of the Emperor’s, and the position tends always to tie the 
hands of the British Government. To the Chinese he 
seemed, as it were, a guarantee of our pacific intentions, 
and our threats were apt in consequence to sound emptily 
in their ears. But more difficult was the missionary 
problem, for it was inevitable that they should appear as 
the instruments of foreign aggression, entering the country 
with a talisman of exterritoriality and then seeking to 
exterritorialise their converts. The history of French mis- 
Sionary enterprise seemed a clear proof of these intentions, and 
Li Hung Chang’s interesting attempt in 1885 to appeal direct 
to the Vatican was defeated by French interference. And so 
from these and many other forces was born the Chinese 
anarchy of to-day. The Japanese War, the repeated acts of 
European spoliation, foreign lawlessness, unfortunately too 
well proved, the missionary irritant, and perhaps a reminis- 
cence of the Taiping Rebellion, were the chief factors in the 
result. As Mr. Michie points out, it is the weakness of a 
Government by prestige that in emergencies it is apt to be 
beholden to volunteers and banditti proscribed by law. The 
foreign Powers may be ranged in three groups,—the aggres- 
sive, such as Japan, France, and Germany; the non-aggressive, 
to wit, Britain and the United States; and the absorbent 
Power, which is Russia. In such a conflict of interests what 
hope is there for a final settlement, or what use would bea 





puppet government pulled by a dozen strings? There is 
anarchy in China, and there is anarchy among the foreign 
Powers, and in such an imbroglio the ultimate advantage will 
fall to the members of the coalition who have the clearest 
policy and the strongest resolution to enforce it. 

We are conscious that we have given our readers but a poor 
idea of the breadth of outlook and penetration of these two 
volumes. If we are to repair our mistakes of the past it is 
first necessary that we should understandthem. The ordinary 
book on the subject gives us hasty conclusions drawn, as a 
rule, from an inadequate experience. Mr. Michie alone gives 
us a reasoned and luminous exposition of the whole question 
in its historical setting. It is impossible to dissent from his 
generalconclusions, because he does not state them dogmatically, 
but allows them to emerge with inevitable logic from his 
narrative. And in his portrait of Sir Rutherford Alcock he 
has drawn a type of the sagacious official who is most to be 
desired to-day, one who had the eye of the observer, and a 
philosophic grasp of the problems with which he had to deal, 
and, at the same time, in emergencies had the direct practical 
talent of the man of action. 





MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA.* 

In a great world-Empire like ours no medical question can be 
of more importance than the study of malaria. When we 
speak of one of our possessions as “unhealthy,” it is in terms 
of malaria that we judge it. It has been said that half the 
mortality of the human race is due to malaria. No doubt 
this is an exaggeration, but there are vast tracts of our 
Empire in which something approaching to it is the sober 
truth. “ Of all the diseases of our tropical possessions,” says 
Dr. Willoughby Gardner in his interesting address to a 
branch of the British Medical Association, “by far the 
most important is malaria. It is the principal cause 
both of sickness and of death; it undermines the 
health of millions; it makes vast regions, which would 
otherwise be our richest possessions, almost uninhabitable. 
In India alone it kills every year some five million people,— 
twice as many as cholera, small-pox, plague, and all other 
infectious diseases put together. In one year there we find 
seventy-five thousand of our soldiers, out of a total of one 
hundred and seventy thousand, admitted into hospital for 
malarial fever.’ The West Coast of Africa is far worse. 
Indeed, as one contemplates the gruesome charts which indi- 
cate the diseases of the world, one is almost tempted to agree 
with the writer in the Quarterly who says of the malarial 
germ that it has “played a greater part in human affairs 
than the greatest politician or general that ever lived.” 
Fortunately there are signs that before the new century is very 
old we shall have a grip on this deadly little organism which 
will keep its ravages within the bounds of reason, even if they 
are not altogether stayed. No recent discovery—perhaps none 
since Lord Lister had the beneficent idea of antiseptic surgery 
—promises to be charged with greater hygienic possibilities 
than that on which Major Ross lately set the crowning 
pinnacle. It is the work of a number of men, among whom 
we are glad to be able to say that two Englishmen, Major 
Ross and Dr. Manson, have taken a conspicuous part. Every 
one has a general idea of its significance, but its grandeur and 
simplicity are only fully apparent to such as take the troable 
to master so able a history of its growth as is to be found in 
the full and learned work on Malaria according to the New 
Researches, now translated from the Italian of Professor 
Celli, who is the Director of the Roman Institute of Hygiene, 
and may thus be said to stand at the European headquarters 
of the war with malaria in which the great final campaign is 
now being opened. 

The deadly disease which the Romans christened malaria, 
from the general belief—not wholly erroneous, though dis- 
proved in the narrow sense—that it was conveyed by poisonous 
air, has been known from the beginning of history as one of 
the most constant scourges of humanity. Only within recent 
times have we banished ague or “chills and fever” from our 
own islands, where this form of malaria long flourished, and 
claimed Cromwell and the Scottish Solomon among its 
victims. The first step in dealing with it was the discovery, 








* (1.) Malaria according to the New Researches. By Professor Angelo Celli- 
Translated by John Se Eyre. London: Longmans and Co. (10s. 6d. }--—(2.) 
Malaria, By H. Willoughby Gardner. Birmingham: Hall and English. [6d.) 
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made in the dawn of sanitation, and familiar to the Romans, 
that marshes and deficient drainage had much to do with its 
origin. The intensive cultivation which led to the draining 
of the fens and the smaller marshes drove malaria from our 
island. The next step was the discovery that the bark of the 
Peruvian cinchona was an infallible specific for all forms of 
malaria. Perhaps the voyage of Columbus conferred no 
greater benefit upon suffering humanity than the discovery of 
this substance, and the quinine which is prepared from it. In 
the middle of the last century, when the germ-theory of disease 
was slowly dawning on students, Virchow and others noticed the 
peculiar black pigment which is always present in the blood- 
corpuscles of a sufferer from malaria. The next great step was 
taken in 1880 by Laveran, a French army-surgeon, then stationed 
in Algiers, who recognised the malaria germs in the blood of one 
of his patients. Study of these tiny organisms showed that 
they were not bacteria, but very elementary animals, whose 
attacks on the red corpuscles of the blood, in which they live 
and feed, are the actual cause of all the phenomena which 
constitute the varying types of malarial fever. Quinine, 
alone among drugs at present known to us, instantly kills the 
germs, and is thus a never-failing remedy. It remained to 
study the history of the malarial germs outside of the human 
system. How were they received into the body, and how 
could they be prevented from passing on to others? The full 
answer to this question, with its far-reaching. consequences, 
has now, as we believe, been discovered, It had been sus- 
pected for ages that mosquitoes had some connection with the 
spread of malaria. Travellers knew by experience that the 
use of mosquito-curtains was a wise precaution against 
fever. In 1894 Dr. Patrick Manson, by a brilliant process of 
inductive reasoning, put forward the theory that the malarial 
germs were injected into the human blood by the bite of 
mosquitoes which had previously absorbed them with the 
blood of malarial patients. The first experimental proof of 
this theory was given by Major Ross’s discovery of malarial 
germs in the body of a certain mosquito. We now know that 
the germ of human malaria is, like the tapeworm, an example 
of what is called “alternate generation.” It cannot survive in 
man alone, nor in mosquitoes alone. For the complete cycle 
of its reproduction, it needs to move from one to the other 
and back again. It may, indeed, multiply exceedingly by 
asexual division in the human blood, but its life is limited to 
the life of its host—when he dies, the germs die too—they are 
incapable of separate existence, like bacteria, and cannot be 
handed on to other men. The mosquito here comes in. It 
bites a fevered man, and carries away a germ or two in the 
drop of blood on whick it feeds. In its body the parasite has 
a true sexual reproduction. When the mosquito next bites 
a healthy man, it probably injects one or two germs into his 
blood, where they multiply asexually, and give him “a touch 
of fever.” The whole arrangement is so ingenious and well 
balanced that it can hardly fail to provoke admiration in the 
eyes of those who live in a country where malaria does not 
exist. 


Scientific interest, however, must yield to practical con- 
siderations, and the attempt to exterminate the malarial germ 
will be hampered by none of the sentimental considerations 
which have fought unavailingly for the great auk and the 
dodo and are struggling for the giraffe and the bison. The 
problem of extinguishing malaria is now before us as a 
practical one, though highly complex and difficult. There are 
clearly two ways of attacking it. The existence of men, 
malarial germs, and mosquitoes is alike essential to the per- 
petuation of malaria. To extinguish man is obviously out of the 
question, but if we can destroy either the germs or the particular 
mosquito—Anopheles—which acts as their temporary host 
and bridal chamber we shall solve the problem. The actual 
extermination of the mosquitoes which convey malaria is a 
somewhat formidable undertaking, but an active crusade is 
already in progress which should at least diminish their 
numbers. Various schemes have been put forward, which 
are described in Professor Celli’s book, and by means of 
which Major Ross thinks that it should be possible to stamp 
out Anopheles in the neighbourhood of all towns. It is not 
an enterprising insect, and does not fly far from its home, 
whence comes the health of Italian villages built on the rocks 
that rise out of the most deadly plains. But on the whole 
there is more prospect of success in the task of destroying the 





Say 
malarial germ itself. This is made possible by the fact that 
this parasite cannot live outside one of its hosts, and if all 
connection between the two is cut off it must perish with 
the death of the last malarial patient,—so far as we know 
at present, for it is not quite certain that the mosquito 
hypothesis covers the whole of the facts, though every- 
thing points in that direction. To that end means must be 
taken to prevent mosquitoes of the Anopheles family from 
biting men. Drs. Low and Sambon have shown this summer 
that it is possible to live with impunity in the most deadly 
regions of Italy, by taking precautions to ensure against the 
bites of Anopheles. As at present she—for it is the female 
that does nearly all the mischief—only bites at or after sunset, 
this is quite consistent with the carrying on of agriculture, 
It remains to be seen whether the mosquito, if it finds no one 
to bite at night, will have the intelligence to rearrange its 
hunting hours; we gather from some remarks of Professor 
Celli that he thinks such a thing possible. But the intelli. 
gence of man is greater than that of any conceivable mosquito, 
and itis quite within the bounds of expectation that, now that 
we know so much about the mechanism of malaria, its ravages 
will be greatly limited, if not abolished. In Italy, which is 
the European country most interested in the matter, serious 
steps are now being taken to bring this about. Professor 
Celli himself is urging the Government to undertake the pro. 
vision of quinine at cost price, in order that the germ may be 
fought in man. The greatest difficulty will, as he says, con- 
sist in persuading the peasants to take the precautions neces- 
sary to avoid the envenomed bites of Anopheles. The isola- 
tion of all malarial subjects, from whom the mosquito would 
otherwise obtain the germ to pass on to its next victim, is an 
expensive but a possible resource, analogous to the plan which 
has done so much to check the spread of rabies among dogs. 
It remains for our own Government to take up the campaign 
against malaria within our Empire. Nothing could be more 
urgent ; no money could be spent with a better prospect of 
return in the life and health of our best men. And at the 
same time we hope to see adequate recognition of the work 
done by Major Ross and the other English officials who have 
shown us how to fight and destroy the most deadly and 
insidious of tropical foes. 





BAGHDAD.* 

Tr is a singular fact that almost nothing was known of the 
history and growth of Baghdad before the publication of this 
volume. Like many literary classics which are more often 
cited than read, the celebrated city of the Caliphs has been 
perpetually spoken of, written about, introduced in poetry, 
and even in music, without any one having the least idea what 
it was like. The infallible Burton for once was at fault when 
he came to this crux; his Thousand Nights and a Night contains 
nothing of the smallest value about Baghdad,—perhaps 
because topography does not lend itself to “ anthropological” 
notes. One would have thought it impossible to write pre- 
faces and “forewords” and “terminal essays” and notes to 
the Arabian Nights without discussing the scene in which so 
many of its tales is laid; but Galland, Lane, Burton, and 
Payne are all sadly to seek in this matter. Professor Palmer 
wrote a bright little book about Haroun al-Rashid, and here 
at least one would say that the place where Haroun ruled and 
loved, caroused and doomed, noctambulated and played 
practical jokes, could hardly escape detailed description. 
Yet Palmer ignored the whole subject. It was not, indeed, 
so vast a lacuna as Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, 
but it was at least the Prince without his Denmark. If 
Orientalists have failed so far, it is no wonder that mere human 
beings should walk in palpable darkness, and that Baghdad 
should be to all of us a good deal less distinct a vision than 
the Garden of Eden. Of its political history and the 
Sovereigns who ruled there, of course, much has been written 
in many languages; but of the history of the city as a 
material building of bricks the world has so far remained in 
profound ignorance. 

This is the more extraordinary when we remember the 
unique place that Baghdad fills alike in romance and in 
history. One would like to see somewhat more cleariy than 
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with even the most brilliant eye of imagination the streets 


where Haroun and “ Giaffer” and Mesrour paced in the dark 
in search of adventures; the door whither the fair Cateress 
prought the Porter, who afterwards spent such a blissful 
evening with the Three Ladies of Baghdad ; those kiosks 
by the Tigris where marvellous “repasts” were always 
being spread for amorous couples prone to swoon and 
destined to be parted by the magic of the Jinn; those 
wherries on which the sound of music was ever to be heard, 
as the “ False Khaleefeh,” perchance, was being borne home 
to his humble shop, with a lump of bang in his drink 
to assist the transformation ; those thousand-and-one memor- 
able scenes and sights which one recalls as one only recalls 
the dreams of infancy. Or, if romance is set aside, there is 
enough of stern fact in the history of Baghdad to fill volumes, 
and one wants a scene into which to fit the action. The tragedy 
of the fall of the Barmecides is no romance; but one asks, 
Where was their Palace; by what way did they ride in their 
gorgeous cavalcades to the Caliph’s Court ; where did Zobeida 
find the frail Abbasa and sound the knell of the Persian 
Viziers? Of times much later than “the good Haroun” the 
City of Peace is still full of memories. There was the coming 
of the Turks,—those comely stalwart youths from the Caspian, 
who were brought to guard the Caliphs from the fickle Arabs, 
and guarded them so well that they rarely escaped from their 
gilded gaol. There was the terrible day when, in obedience to 
a Turkish adventurer, the green-domed mosque of the very 
Caliph himself in the seat of orthodoxy—the same mosque 
that the Moorish traveller saw still standing in the fourteenth 
century—resounded with prayers for his Shiah rival of Cairo. 
as if the Bishop of Rome were to be prayed for in Russian 
St. Isaac’s. Baghdad saw many and strange turns of fortune 
in the five hundred years of her prosperity, from Caliphs 
whose sway stretched from the borders of China to the pillars 
of Hercules, to a Caliph who sat on the throne for only a 
single day and could not rule even his gentlemen-at-arms ; 
Deylem Princes of Persian blood and Shiah taint came to 
hector the true descendants of the blessed Prophet; great 
Seljuk Turks advanced from the Oxus and set up a throne 
in the capital of Islam, and even dared to marry a daughter 
of the holy house; heathen Mongols from the steppes swept 
over the fair land and sacked the noble city, and put the 
Successor of Mahomet to cruel and ignominious death. All 
these and many more must have left their traces—in con- 
struction or destruction—in this city of fable and fact; the 
very streets must be thronged with the ghosts of the famous 
warriors, statesmen, pocts, scholars, musicians, and murdercrs 
who once made the history of their age. Baghdad is a 
beleaguered city where countless crowds of the great dead 
force their memories upon the pilgrim who has eurs to hear. 
But Baghdad is gone. Like most cities of Mesopotamia, it 
was built chiefly of sun-dried brick, and has crumbled to 
the clay from which it came. The modern town preserves 
scarcely a vestige of the wonders of its past. A few walls, not 
the earliest, the remains of a mosque and a college, neither of 
the greatest epoch, a few tombs of saints, restored,—these are 
all it has to show in vindication of its title to stand as the 
pale shadow of its former self. We must go to other sources 
than the ruins to learn what Baghdad was, though even 
now it is not too late te hope that something might be 
recovered by careful excavations, if only the Ottoman 
Government could realise its duty as the unworthy heir of 
a glorious vista of renown. But our chief knowledge of 
historical Baghdad is to be found in the Arabic writers. 
It is not an easy way of learning, and few there be that 
find it. Arabs and Persians know little of archeological 
surveys, and their descriptions are seldom distinct or syste- 
matic ; an elegant turn of a phrase is in their eyes more worth 
than any mere pedantic accuracy. Still, the facts are there 
for him who knows how to delve for them. Happily Mr. 
le Strange does know,—better, we believe, than uny other 
Orientalist, save possibly the @oyen of Leiden scholarship, 
Professor de Goeje, who has preferred to offer advice instead 
of rivalry. It is not easy to give an adequate idea of the 
extreme difficulty of the work which Mr. le Strange has accom- 
plished; no one, indeed, unacquainted with Arabic and 
Persian chronicles can conceive the innumerable obstacles to 
success. It is enough to say that success has been achieved 
with a completeness that is amazing, and the unlearned may 





be assured that they possess in this volume the fullest and 
most accurate account of the topography of Baghdad that a 
severe scrutiny of all known Eastern sources can supply. 

Of the industry and critical insight displayed by the author 
it is difficult to speak without becoming fulsome. He has 
been known for some years as a leading authority on Arabic 
geography, to the elucidation of which he has contributed 
notably; but he has never before engaged in a problem so 
complicated and obscure as the presert history. With 
searcely any clues worth relying on in the actual remains of 
Baghdad, he has arrayed his contemporary sources, ranging 
from Ya‘kubi in the ninth century to Yakut and Ibn-Khalli- 
kan in the twelfth and thirteenth; and out of their 
scattered and often incoherent and contradictory notices he 
has built up a connected topographical history, and drawn a 
most interesting series of detailed plans and maps. The 
earliest account, by Ya‘kubi, written only a century after the 
foundation of the first or Round City of Baghdad by the 
Caliph al-Mansur in 762, would have been almost hopelessly 
confused but for the discovery of a remarkable work on the 
canals surrounding the city and connecting the Tigris and 
Euphrates, written by Ibn-Serapion at the beginning of the 
tenth century. This apparently unpromising treatise, dry as 
dust despite its watery theme, proved of immense help in 
identifying the various quarters and buildings of the city; 
the invaluable chronicle of Tabari assisted the identifications ; 
and once a certain number of these had been fixed, a rough 
process of triangulation enabled the ingenious scholar to 
establish the sites of the rest, and to add the later palaces and 
suburbs described by Mas‘udi, Istakhri, al-Khatib, Ibn-Jubeyr, 
and the other authorities. Gradually the puzzle was put 
together and the blanks filled in. The great Round City of 
Mansur —the only perfectly circular town with radiating 
streets that an Arab ever conceived, yet strictly Mohammedan 
in its idea that the Caliph’s palace in the centre should be 
equidistant from, or equally near to, all his subjects dwelling 
around—standing near the west bank of the Tigris, is seen to 
be balanced by another city, soon to become a fashionable 
“West End,” but on the eastern bank. The Round City 
itself quickly overflowed into suburbs; Haroun al-Rashid 
dwelt in the splendid Khuld palace outside, near the principal 
bridge of boats which joined the east to the western city; 
Zobeida’s two palaces were hard by, still on the west ; but Ja‘fa~ 
the Barmecide set up his great house in the eastern suburb, and 
thither too, after an interval, crossed the later Caliphs, who, not 
satisfied with the beautiful mansion of the Barmecide, added 
new palaces with charming names, “the Pleiades,” “the 
Crown,’ and “ Paradise.” The Buyid Princes in the tenth 
century added their share to the architecture of Baghdad, 
and the ** Peacock Palace” and “the Octagon” arose on the 
eastern bank; whilst the noble hospital of one of their line, 
erected in 979, for three centuries gave food and medicine, 
and such skill as Persian physicians possessed. gratuitously 
to generations of patients in wards and chambers which were 
“furnished like a Royal abode.” Cairo could show a parallel 
in the Maristan of Kala’un, of which the walls and courts 
and cubicles still excite the wonder of the mere tourist. The 
Seljuk Sultans increased the splendour and renown of 
Baghdad by the memorable Nizamiya College, where free 
instruction in all the Jearning of the age was accorded by the 
greatest scholars of the Muslim world,—men who journeyed 
from Cordova and Morocco, from Cairo and Damascus, from 
Nishapur and Lahore, to join in the fraternity of science and 
the symposia of learning. 

Mr. le Sivange has found out where all these famous build- 
ings stood; but he has not confined his work of reconstruction 
to palaces and mosques and public institutions. He has 
traced out the various merchants’ and artisans’ quarters. 
where all the workers in each trade formed a distinct com- 
munity, as is still the case to a large extent in many Eastern 
cities, such as Cairo. The very names of these quarters, and 
gates, and suburbs are full of delightful suggestion. There 
were the Bridge of the Straw-merchants, the Barley Gate, 
the Tuesday Market, the Road of Skiffs, the Street of 
the Vine Tendril, the Place of Vows, the Chapel of the 
Festival, and the Market of Thirst, once called the Mart of 
Satiety, which somehow failed to bear out its original name. 
There was also the Attabiyeh quarter, celebrated for its manu- 
facture of variegated mixed silk and cotton “ Attabi” stuffs, so 
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named after a Governor of Mekka of the time of Mohammud. 
The name, as Mr. le Strange observes, had a long and curious 
life. ‘“ Attibi” silks became famous throughout the Moslem 
world; Almeria in Spain imitated them on some of its eight 
hundred silk looms in the twelfth century. The name passed 
into Spanish, and thence to French, as ¢abis, and finally to 
England as “taby” silk. When Scaramelli, the Venetian 
Envoy, was received by Elizabeth in 1603, the Queen wore “a 
dress of silver and white taby.” Pepys wore a “ false-taby 
waistcoat,” and Fanny Burney affected a gown of “lilac 
tabby.” “It is certainly curious that the common epithet 
applied to a cat in modern English should be derived from 
the name of a man who was a Companion of the Prophet 
Mohammed and Governor of Mekka in the seventh century.” 
It is not the only strange thing that one discovers in studying 
the history of Baghdad, and now that Mr. le Strange has 
worked out the topography of the city from its foundation to 
its fall, we are enabled to see the familiar names and events 
in their proper setting. Of course it is but the skeleton of 
Baghdad that our Norfolk anatomist has put together with 
such patience and skill. We must still turn to literature to 
make the dry bones live, and cover them with the very human 
flesh of medieval Arab history. But to have set up the out- 
line, marked well the bulwarks, and planned out the streets 
and houses where all this history went on, is a feat of scholar- 
ship and science upon which the learned author must be 
heartily congratulated. We trust he will complete his earlier 
study of Damascus with equal minuteness. A genius for 
medieval topography is even rarer than a knowledge of 
medieval history. 





“MARK RUTHERFORD'’S” ESSAYS.* 
THE essays in this volume show “ Mark Rutherford” in a new 
light. Hitherto most of his work has been stories dealing 
chiefly with a society little known beyond its own circle. 
No class is so little understood as that division of the 
middle class not distinguished by the adjective ‘“ upper.” 
The artisan lives far more before the public than the small 


shopkeeper. He is bound less by conventional ideas of 


* gentility,” and has a very distinct place both in politics and | 
But the small clerk or shopkeeper does | 
| best. 


in the Press. 
not link on to the artisan, nor to the professional classes. 
He may truly be said to fall between two  stools,—too 
“ genteel” to play, too uneducated to have any real intel- 
lectual life. At the same time he has a code of morals and a 
standard of manners the very rigidity of which stands in the 
way of social intercourse with those whose code of life 
is different. This rigidity is increased by the form that 
religion often takes inthis class. The tolerance of “Catholic ”’ 
sympathies is not to be found in the more active forms 
of Nonconformity. The very virtues of the creed forbid any 
giving place to the enemy. This limitation of sympathy is 
even increased by the sincerity with which many Noncon- 
formists believe that with them alone is found real width 
of view. And it is this curious combination of limitation and 


rigidity that has been the special theme of “ Mark Ruther- | 


ford’s” writings. In his Autobiography, as well as in The 
Revolution in Tanner's Lane and Catherine Furse, all the 
interest turned on an ineffectual struggle between aspiration 
and attainment, Their creed tends to discourage the one, and 
the want of education debars the aspiring spirit from gaining 
any help from great poets and writers. Hopefulness is not 
the keynote of rigid Protestant beliefs. 

But in these Pages from a Journal we escape from all these 
ineffectual efforts of half-educated people, and have instead 
the interesting personality of “ Mark Rutherford ” himself, who 
combines a keen observation of Nature with a loverlike 
devotion to all her beauties. Nothing can be more gemlike 
in delicate description than “ An Early Morning in January,” 
where colour, sound, and feeling seem to be alive :— 

* At first the hills were almost black, but as the dawn ascended 
they became dark green of a peculiarly delicate tint, which 
is never seen in the daytime. 
although a voice from an unseen fishing-boat can now and then 


be heard...... The half-moon rides high in the sky, 
and near her is Jupiter. A little way to the left is Venus, and 


still further down is Mercury, rare apparition, just perceptible | 
where the deep blue of the night is yielding to the green which | 
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| theology and metaphysics. 





The quietude is profound, | We 
: P ' training. 


On aay 

foretells the sun. The East grows lighter; the birds begin tc 
stir in the bushes, and the cry of a gull rises from the base of the 
cliff. The sea becomes responsive, and in a moment is overspread 
with continually changing colour, partly that of the heavens 
above it, and partly self-contributed. With what slow majestic 
pomp is the day preceded, as though there had been no day before 
it, and no other would follow it.” : 
Such an exquisite description of the morning greeting of sky 
and sea could only come from one who had actually watched 
it. Another striking picture of Nature on her severer side jg 
“The Break-up of a Great Drought.” Those who remember 
the long drought in 1893 will feel the truth of every word,— 
the clouds gathering only to dissolve again as the moon rose, 
the brown grass and lost hay, “the everlasting glare” which 
was worse than the gloom of winter, and, above all, “the senge 
of universal parching thirst ” for animal and vegetable life, 

In these Pages there is no striving for effect, no weighing 
of words to conceal or conciliate. There is a dispassionate 
sincerity which is too proud to be anything but itself. And 
this produces a note of sad pathos when the writer touches 
upon religion. He neither hopes nor fears much beyond what he 
himself can grasp. It is not to be understood that he believes 
nothing that he does not see. His mind is far too spiritual 
to be materialistic; but anything beyond what he himself 
ean verify is painfully uncertain to him. His definition of 
“Faith” amounts to little more than a Pantheism “ making 
for righteousness.” “Mark Rutherford” is strongly drawn 
to the writings of Spinoza, who endeavours to draw “a joy 
continuous and supreme to all eternity” from a philosophy 
which has always appealed to minds of a higher spiritual order, 
Indeed, ‘‘ Mark Rutherford” goes so far as to say of Spinoza 
that his works are “productive beyond those of almost any 
man of that acquiescentia mentis which enables us to live.” 
But it is not on his philosophical side that “ Mark Ruther. 
ford” will live. The present generation asks for more definite 
teaching than Spinoza can supply. The forces of evil are too 
strong to be met by an Agnosticism coloured with Pantheism. 
Nothing less definite than the existence of a personal God will 
satisfy those who look to religion as a guide and safeguard in 
dealing with the passions. 

It is in his careful delineation of everyday characters 
and in his close observation of Nature that he is at his 
His story of Mrs. Fairfax rivals Cranford in the 
truth of its perception of provincial life. Whether he 
speaks to ears open to hear is another question altogether. 
In his writings will be found no problems nor passions worn 
to a thread. Neurotic situations are totally absent, and 
instead he gives us everyday occurrences, and the jealousies 


‘and mistakes of ordinary human nature, as shown in 


small country towns where the stage is limited, and 
sentiments as a rule are anything but heroic. Indeed, on his 
own ground “Mark Rutherford” is no mean follower of 
George Eliot for lucidity of style and straightforward 
narrative. But, unfortunately, his sense of humour does not 
equal his delicacy of perception, and the want is not 
supplied by any gazeté de cour, Men nourished on the 
abstractions of Spinoza can be upright, self-disciplined, and 
religious-minded, but they do not tend to be gay. Pan 
piped in days before a sense of responsibility had weighed 
men down in a world of sin. Humour, of course, is not con- 
fined to any creed, but light-hearted gaiety, which often helps 
to supply the place of real humour, is seldom found in those 
whose creed involves all the strenuous effort of the Christian 
without any of this special support. But of gentle sarcasm 
we find plenty. George Lucy and his Godchild abounds in it. 
Hermione’s letters are a delightful satire on the logic of 
modern theories. As a teacher of history, logic, and 
and moral philosophy, she is supreme in her contempt for 
Her own views upon education 
leave no opening for misunderstanding on this point :— 

“ My object is to show how the moral fabric can be built up 
without the aid of theology or metaphysics. I profess no 
hostility to either, but as educational instruments I believe them 
to be useless. ....I desire to banish all magic in school 
Everything taught shall be understood. It is easier, 
and in some respects more advantageous, not to explain, but the 
mischief of habituating children to bow to the unmeaning is 80 
re that I would face any inconvenience in order to get rid 
of it. 


The letters both of Hermione and her godfather are very 
oD 


amusing reading, but the reader is left in a little uncertainty 
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eyes of those who might gain from them. The style is so 


iet and self-restrained, and the matter so simple in its every- 
day interest, that we are afraid its charm will not be always 
discerned by those ac -eustomed to hooks by modern writers. 
Still, “ Mark Rutherford” will always command the interest 
and admiration of those who look more for truihfulness of 
observation and simplicity of treatment than can be found 
in most writers of either novels or essays in the present time, 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
A xew novel from the author of Wildersmoor constitutes a 
welcome oasis in the desert of fiction through which we have 
been passing during the last few weeks. In Quality Corner, 


Mrs. Antrobus has again laid her scene in a remote and unex- | 


ploited district of Lancashire, and, as in her earlier work, 
peneath a good deal of surface vivacity and picturesqueness 
there sounds a basso ostinato of tragic import. The tendency 
of the story is clearly indicated in the sub-title, “A Study of 
Remorse.” James Cassilis, the central figure of the story, 
furnishes the rare spectacle of a man of blameless life and high 
gifts who, at a crucial point of his career, breaks down under 
the stress of temptation. He is a doctor in attendance on a 
friend who has made, but not yet given to the world, a 
remarkable invention; and one night, seeing his friend in 
the act of taking a deadly poison in mistake for a harmless 
drug, the mad desire to appropriate the invention as his own 
overbears his natural instinct to intervene. It should 
be explained that Cassilis himself is suffering from fever 
at the time, and it is hinted that he was not entirely 
himself at the fatal moment. Anyhow, though the conscious- 
ness of his guilt abides with him asa disturbing influence, he so 
far regains his self-respect as to pursue his profession, and at 


the opening of the story proper we find bim newly insta!led | 
Ten years have | 
elapsed; his friend’s daughter has grown up, and been adopted | 
by her godfather; and Cassilis, who is irresistibly attracted | 
by her, as she is by him, has no inkling of her identity until | 


ina practice in a small Lancashive town. 


the moment when he reveals the secret that has poisoned his 
life, Of the subtle part that is played in the story by his 
rival and evil genius, Mark Parfitt, an artist, who repays 
Cassilis’s fatal irresolution in kind, we need not say more than 
that it lends an artistic completeness to the Nemesis which 
befalls the central figure. The plot is 


of incident Mrs. Antrobus is not always convincing. 
setting is excellent, the Lancashire rusties 


above the average, 

The quality of Ia the Name of a Woman is sufficiently indi- 
eated by the illustrations. 
“She fired two shots in rapid succession with deadly effect”’; 


another is signed “T hate you!” a third represents the | 


flooring of a Russian Grand Duke by the athietichero; a fourth 


depicts a duel in which the hero has just run his antagonist | 
Sheep's 


through the neck; and the last shows the hero with his 
revolver pressed against the forebead of the treacherous 
General Kolfort. 


British Government with a view to defeat an intricue to 
depose the Prince and set on the throne a Roumanian Prin- 
cess who would be a mere tool in the hands of Russia. 
Of course, in accordance with the rules of the game of 
mock-Royal romance, the Hon. Gerald Winthrop, alias Count 
Kenderott of Radova, falls in love with the Princess Christina, 
the Russian nominee, who in her turn resigns her crown 
to become the wife of an English country gentleman. ‘The 
course of the plot is punctuated with stabs, tirusis, slashes, 
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aveasm of the latter is sufficiently pointed to open the | 











no doubt somewhat | 
artificial, the concentration of so much cleverness and culture | 
ina small provincial town is improbable, and in the contrivance | 
but the | 
are delightful, and | 
the whole story, in style, sentiment, and delicacy of touch, far | 


The frontispiece has for its text | 
Fe} characters depend. 


The time chosen is that shortly anterior | 
to the kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, the scene | 
is chiefly laid in Sofia, and the hero, who is balf Roumanian, | 
half English, is entrusted with a secret commission from the | 


and revolver-shots; indeed, there is far more phlebotomy 
than psychology in Mr. Marchmont’s roaring romance. In 
these lethal episodes the part of first murderese is played with 
immense energy by the tall, lithe, and strenuous Countess 
Bokara,a wonderfully handsome human tigress with bright red 
hair and a great genius for envy, hatred, jealousy, and murder. 
We may add that any persons acquainted with the history of 
the early years of the principality of Bulgaria will not le 
favourably impressed either by Mr. Marchmont’s free hand- 
ling of the events of that epoch, or by his ungenerous treatment 
of the character of the gallant but ill-starred hero of 
Slivnitza. 

The letter which we publish in another column from Mr. 
Richard Marsh, the anthor of the volume of short. stories 
entitled For Amusement Only, inclines the reviewer to caution 
in pronouncing a verdict on their merits, If they are to be 
taken as representing his mature achievement, we can only 
say that they do not compare favourably with some of his 
novels published at an earlier date. If, on the other hand, 
they were written in the period of his literary novitiate, they 
undoubtedly evince, though in an imperfect form, that talent 
for the macabre, the fantastic, and the abnormal which marks 
his most successful tales. The best of these stories relates the 
strange exploits of a gipsy fortune-teller in prison, where he 
disintegrates discipline by the exercise of his mesmerie power; 
the wildest describes a rustie ecricket-match in which the 
ghost of a man dead for twenty years appears as a fast howler, 
No two readers agree in their notions of what constitutes 
amusement, but we should fancy that most people would find 
the persistent intrusion of the nightmare element somewhat 
disconcerting. 

Love has no Pity opens with a deathbed scene in a work- 
house infirmary, in which a broken-down bankrupt exacis 
from his schoolboy son an oath of vengeance against the man 
who had eloped with his betrothed. The closing scene 
describes how the avenger falls over a cliff after endervourine 
to drag with him the daughter of his father’s enemy, with 
whom ne has fallen in love, and who, though happily married, 
is prepared to elope with the avenger. By way of contrast 
with this sensational main theme, we have « great deal of 
slang, sentimentality, and flirtation on the part of robust 
hoydens and unattractive hobbledehoys. ‘The name of the 
author ought to have been a guarantee against such 
ineffectual and sloppy realism as disfigures this unpleasing 
narrative. 

The little collection of magazine slovies Lrought together 
under the title What May Happen proves Miss Heron-Maxwell 
to possess some of the essential qualities of the racontenr. 
The stories are, at any rate, easy reading—a quality denied to 


some of the novels noticed this week—the author has the art 


| of suggesting an atmosphere, and she knows how to select an 
| incident which, though short in itself, is really the * 


turnine- 
lives of her 
tory 
save ob 


point in the affairs of man” on which the 
It is diffienlt to single ont the hest 
it is enough to say that 


in the hook, but almost all | 


ring of life in them and arouse the reader's interest. 

Mr. Hume Nishet’s romance of Upper Queensland, Jn 
Clothing, has a very striking prologue, so vividly told 
as to be almost painful reading. But the story proper—a 
fairly interesting romance of to-day—thoneh quite readable, 
does not approach the opening scene in power and impressives 
For one thing, John Lupus, the hypocritical villain of 
But the 


ness, 
the piece, is almost too detestable to le credible. 
pictures of life in Queensland are pleasanily done, 

The heroine of Mab was a young person of alien blood east up 
by the sea to a Methodist fishing village. Howthe warm blood 
of the South manifested itself, first in a surveptitions visit to a 
cirens, then in a spirited performance at a pantomime, and 
finally in the writing of a very successful novel, Mr. Harry 
Lindsay tells his readers in w narrative waich, if it has not 
the quality of riveting the attention of the reader, leash 
of fairly well sustained interest. 

Miss Warden is fur more successful in spinning a “ norvible 
tale” than when she essays to delineate the ordinary mundane 
world. In her present story, Morals and Millions, she tells how a 
millionaire of the most modern type, one David Thompson, 
takes an old country jlace, and overcomes the reluctance 
| of the neighbourhood to receive him. In the end David has 
to submit to financial ruin to discover where his true happi- 
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ness lies. The book is fluently writien, but sadly lacking in 
any distinctive quality. 

Colonel R. H. Savage treats us in Brought to Bay to the 
usual carnival of italics, notes of exclamation, and other 
typographical eccentricities. There is also a good deal of 
interjectional French introduced for the benefit of one of the 
heroes. As he is half French no other means would have 
been adequate to describe his tempestuous scenes with a 
certain spurious “ Comtesse” Laure Duvernay. It is to be 
wondered whether Colonel Savage or his printers are respon 
sible for the quaint plural “ Mademoiselles” to be found on 
p. 57. People who like a rather involved sensational story, 
told ina succession of gasps, will enjoy Brought to Bay. No 
one else will. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tit best article in this month’s Contemporary is un- 


doubtedly Mr. Meredith Townsend’s “The Influence of | 


Enrope on Asia.” We have, however, dealt with this striking 
article at length elsewhere, and will only indicate here its 
general purport. It is that Europe never makes any real 
impression upon Asia, though it is for ever trying to do so, 
Asia, or rather portions of it, may for a time, for a hundred 
years or so, be dominated by the white men from the West; 
but in the end the legions always thunder past and Asia 
again resumes her normal attitude of repose. By means of a 
most striking bird's-eye view of history Mr. Townsend enforces 
his point, and shows that there is something in the Asiatic 
races that makes them immune to what they would cali the 
Western poison. It is a fascinating article, and full of sug- 
gestive thoughts on a problem fraught with the greatest impor- 
tance to all Englishmen. 





“The Queen,” is by Mrs. Crawford. Though it is very cleverly | 
Tn | 


written, we cannot pretend to like its tone of acid gush. 
dealing with the Diamond Jubilee Mrs. Crawford actually 


insinuates that “the Rhodesian managers of the show” | 


intended to use the Queen in the great Imperial pageant, 
and then to relegate her to the lumber-room like 
astage-god. “It was determined to lead her to abdicate by 
suggesting through the Jingo Press a senile decay that 
rendered her unfit to discharge regal duties.” But there was 
@ good knight waiting, lance in rest, ready to defend his 
Queen. “It was Mr. Labouchere who in Truth called atten- 
tion to this plan of campaign.” 
ford put the heroic figure of his trusty squire, Dr. Clark, 
into her picture ?} And so the Rhodesian plotters were foiled. 
Our readers will not, we think, accuse us of any complicity 
with Mr. Rhodes or of undue admiration of the Imperial 
blusterer and blunderer’s character when we stigmatise all 
this talk as preposterous nonsense. It is the very apotheosis 
of journalistic quidnuncery. We should not, however, have 


cared to notice it but for the difficulties that such monstrous | 


exaggerations place in the way of those who are trying seriously 


to get the British public not to trust to Mr. Rhodes and his | 


wild-cat schemes of Imperial speculation, 


Rhodesianism ridiculous. If we were to follow in Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s footsteps, we should say that her accusations show that 
she herself was in a plot to help Mr. Rhodes by proving the 
badness of the anti-Rhodes case through the device of the 
reductio ad absurdum. But of course in reality Mrs. Crawford 
is no such plotter, but only a journalistic gossip who has 
“displayed” exciting gossip so long that she does not realise 
in the least the effect of her words and insinuations. 

The Nineteenth Century and After opens with a sonnet, 
“ Victoria the Good,” by Sir Theodore Martin, and a memorial 
article by Sir Wemyss Reid. 


the number is by his Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar of | 


Baroda, who, fired by the example of the Ameer, has given us 
an account of some of the incidents of his daily life. It is a 


delightful chronicle, and its comparison of English and | 


Indian life from the point of view of an Indian ruling Prince 
The Maharajah gets through an 


In 


is novel and attractive. 
enormous quantity of solid intellectual labour every day. 


the morning he reads philosophy, and compares the native | 


systems with those of Greece. “I also read English, Indian, 


Greek, and Roman history, and take particular interest in 
Gibbon, upon whose great work I have myself written an 
essay. Bryve’s Democracy, the works of Tocqueville, Mill, and 





The first article in the number, on } 


[Why did not Mrs. Craw- ! 


People who write | 
und talk like Mrs. Crawford tend to make opposition to | 


The most interesting paper in | 


| 
Fawcett, also form part of my studies. I have been a carefy) 
student of Shakespeare, and I am very devoted to Bentham 
on legislation, and Maine upon ancient law.”——-Mr. Arthur 
Markham has a temperate article upon “The Economic 
Outlook in the Transvaal,” in which he advocates the intro. 
duction of a direct system of taxation as the only method 
which will allow the resources of the country to be developed, 
He would abolish the concessions which have stifled trade 
but he would let capital know at once what obligations it 


has to face, and not “let an unknown Nemesis at 
any moment sweep away prospective profits.’ He would 
tax, in addition to developed mines, all “holders of 


undeveloped claims, unless they proceed forthwith to 
work them,” and he would have the taxation on a scale 
proportionate to the savings caused by the abolition of in. 
direct taxation. He points out that we do not exact tribute 
from the millionaire in heavily taxing the mines, since the 
ordinary African magnate has made his money by the flota. 
tion of companies and does not hold large interests in dividend- 
paying mines. On the principle he advocates he believes 
that by judicious taxation a large sum of money could be 
raised without injuring the resources of the country 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s paper on “Sham versus Real Home 
Defence”’ is not, to our mind, a very important contribution 
to the solution of the problem with which it deals. He takes 
some remarks of Dr. Conan Doyle which possibly were not 
quite sufficiently guarded and limited, and then, treating them 
in isolation, he proceeds to make a good deal of ponderous fun 
out of them. That is never a very difficult task, but we can- 
not think it particularly well worth doing. When he comes to 
the main point—z.e., that the unprofessional fighter, if he 
‘knows how to shoot and has a good heart and a good 





| physique, can be of use in a scheme of defence—he is in 
no sense opposed to Dr. Conan Doyle. Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale has his own scheme to propose for an auxiliary 

defence force, which should (1) delay the advance of an 
invader, (2) surround him with a cordon to report on his 
movements, and (3) provide in every locality for armed resist- 
ance. That is sound enough, but apparently Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale thinks that there is something original and personal in the 
proposals he makes. We should have thought that most of 
his scheme has been in the air for many months. Expressed 
in other words, some part of it has, unless we are much mis- 
taken, appeared in these columns,—though, needless to say, 
| we claim nothing approaching originality in the matter. We 
merely mention the fact as an illustration that the ideas are 
nobody’s peculiwn. Among the other contents are an 
eloquent plea by Mr. George Moore for the encouragement of 
Erse, fortified by some beautiful translations by Dr. Hyde: 
Pofessor Fleming’s attack upon Government monopolies 
of electrical interests, a fact which, he says, checks any 
real electrical progress; Mr. L. Oppenheim’s eulogy of 
General Buller; and an exceedingly erudite discussion by 
| Dr. Smythe Palmer upon the origin of the conception of 





| Cherubim. 


The editor of the Fortnightly is evidently no believer in 
literary precedence, Sir Robert Hart’s article on “ China and 
Non-China”’—with which we dealt in our last issue—being 
placed only sixth on his list. The place of honour is, how. 
| ever, not inaptly bestowed on an elaborate and ingenious 
; Oriental allegory by Mr. Kipling, aimed at reactionary rail- 

way directors in general and those of the Brighton line in 
particular. Mr. Kipling’s satire has been assailed on the 
ground of its being too recondite, and doubtless its point will 
occasionally escape the man in the street. But it should not 
be over the heads of the “ half-crown public,’ certainly not 
over that of Mr. J. S. Forbes, who is himself a humourist. 
|  Calchas,” discussing the “ Crux in South Africa,” declares 





| against the granting of a moratorium at the outset as a 
But he holds that all measures would 


profound mistake. 
| have a far better influence if associated with the immediate 
| prospect of federation. “An organicSouth Africa, even if under 
| the British flag, is the only idea which would be recognised by 
| the Boers as not lower than Republican independence. ..... 
| What we have to do is to place the Boersin the position of the 
South in the Civil War, and to make every suggestion of renewed 
revolt an attack on the organic system of South Africa.” 
“Calchas” is perhaps over prone to phrase-making, but the 
article is well worthy of attentive study, if only for its able 
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vindication of the policy and attitude of Sir Alfred Milner 
throughout. With regard to the High Commissioner the 
writer makes one curious prediction. “It is by no means 


impossible,’ 





sioner, and may form the first point of reunion between the 
races."-—The other South African article, that by Mr. 
Geoffrey C. Noel, gives, under the head of “Dramatis 
Persone,” a series of incisive character-sketches of the leading 
South African statesmen, English and Afrikander The most 
startling thing in the paper is the sensational identification of 
«Pp. S.,"—the notorious correspondent of the Téimes.——Of the 
military articles the best is Lieutenant-Colonel Pennington’s on 
ss Army Reform from a Battalion Point of View” The writer 
is perhaps too ready to regard the Treasury as the head and 
front of offending; bnit all that he has to say on the mis- 
chievous results of the present system of depletion, the denial 
of real responsibility to officers, the exhaustion of their 
energies in civil duties, and the expenses of life in the Army 
is worthy of the most attentive perusal. We may also 
mention ‘Mr. Beckles Willson’s paper on “The Newfound- 
land Question.” The gist of his argument is that the 
erievance of the Newfoundlanders is not against the French, 
but against us: “It is not a question of indemnifying 
the French for their rights, but of compensating Newfound- 
land for our wrongs. "——-Mrs. Crawford writes pleasantly on 
Noventry Patmore; and “George Paston”—a happy pseu- 
donym in this connection—gives some interesting extracts 
from the recently discovered love-letters addressed by John 
Tweddell, the “English Marcellus,” as he was called, to 
Isabel Gunning, cousin of the “ beauties.” 











Ss 


The National Review is as usual full of interesting papers. | 


The best of all is My. Leslie Stephen’s masterly apprecia- 
tion of Emerson, full of the dry light that always illumines 
his criticism; while Mr. Bagot’s analysis of the Maffia 
is of engrossing interest. The really striking point of 
his article is the insistence with which he dwells on the 
importance and influence of the female element in the 


Maffia, which is the outcome of mingled ethnic forces, | 


illiteracy, and (in Mr. Bagot’s opinion) the “ debased form of 
paganism which the Roman Church encourages for its own 
ends throughout Italy.” Debased and downtrodden, the 
Sicilian woman yet exerts a paramount influence in moulding 
the national character. Mr. Bagot draws a clear distinction 
between the principles which govern the Maffia and the 
Camorra, and throws fresh light on the former by quoting a 
number of popular maxims in the Sicilian dialect, of whici 
the most remarkabie is the following :— The gallows ave for 


the poor, the law for the weak man,”—v.e,, the man who | 


cannot take the law into his own hands. Enstish readers 
will realise for the first time on reading this paper the 
formidable nature of the task undertaken by the Italian 
Government in endeavouring to secure a conviction in the 
Notarbartoio case. Major Count Gleichen in “The Bedrock 
of Army Reform” pleads for reconstruction from the bottom 





instead of criticism of Pall Mall. His scheme provides for | 


the raising of a hundred and forty-five thousand more men for 
the Home Defence Army by enforcing the Militia Ballot Act, 
and the raising of twenty thousand extra men for foreign service 
by drawing one in every fouricen of the two hundred and eighty 
thousand youths who annually attain their twentieth year. 
——The postulates from which Captain Cairnes starts in his 
paper on “The Duties of the Army and Navy” are precisely 
those on the recognition of which he founds the success of the 
British arms in his recently published military romance, The 
Coming Waterloo,—viz., that England, while able, if attacked, 
to hold her own at sea, can, by the organisation of a highly 





trained professional army, seriously threaten a heavy blow by | 


Mr. H. W. Wilson’s | 


land at a vital part of her enemies. 
plea for reinforcements in South Africa has already been 





answered. We may, however, call attention to the admirable | 


use which this writer makes of his reading. The paper is 


studded with effective quotations, notably one from Von der | 


Goltz's Nation in Arms. Mr. F, C. Conybeare gives a 
melancholy picture of the development of the Judenhetze in 





Roumania, and Mr. W. R. Lawson offers some timely remarks | 


on stock-jobbing companies. 


Colonel Henry Knollys, late R.A., sends an excellent paper | 


to Blackwood, based on his personal experiences during thirty- 





’ he observes, “that Sir Alfred Milner’s way with | 
the Rand capitalists may begin a remarkable change even in | 
the present feelings of the Dutch towards the High Commis- | 


| three years’ service, on the “ Maladministration of Messes.” 
| The failure of repeated measures of reform he attributes mainly 
to the lack of a genuine desire to see them succeed. To sum- 
marise his arguments :—(1) It has never been made clear that 
the War Office was resolved to enforce their regulations; (2) 
generals are loth to interfere; and (8) commanding officers 
dare not exercise the necessary striagency lest they should be 
“thrown over.” We have not space to follow Colonel Henry 
Knollys through his impeachment of the apathy of Pall Mall 
and the selfishness of seniors. He is very far from wishing to 
see messes abolished, being convinced that what has been 
done in the way of judicious economy by reforming Colonels 
might be made the rule rather than the exception, and he 
evidently has high hopes of Lord Roberts, himself an illus- 
trious example of the advantages of hard work and plain 
living. His specific suggestions with regard to guest nights, 
entertainments, and subscriptions seem extremely mode- 
rate, and the last sentences of his paper may be quoted 
in extenso:—“If this new departure in administration 
be successful, we shall have satisfied the urgent and just 
remonstrances against the inadequacy of our officers’ pay ; we 
shall have solved a riddle worthy of Oedipus, ‘How can we 
increase an officer's pay without augmenting the national 
burden of his pay ?’ The answer to which is, ‘ By saving hiia 
£5 a month in his mess bills, and by thus adding £60 a year 
to his available income.’ ”-——The author of “My House in 
the West Indies” not only gives a charming picture of the 
delights of winter residence on the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea, but throws a good deal of light on the economic situation 
in a typical West Indian island, in which sugar has been 
superseded by arrowroot and cacao, and the constitutionally 
indolent natives are confronted with increasing difficulty 
in finding the rent to pay for their provision - grounds. 
The only hope of financial salvation, in the writer's view, 
is the influx of new blood and new capital, “not winter 
residents like myself, but young men with enough money, 
after paying for their estates (which may be had now cheaply 
enough), to work a small sugar-plantation up to the first crop 
without borrowed money.” In “ Musings without Method’”’ 
we have a brilliant if somewhat paradoxical impeachment 
of the anti-classicists. “The attack upon Greek,” says 
the Muser, “is but a part of the democratisation of 
our Universities, and as such should be repelled with 
;energy ... the highest quality of our Universities 
j should be their uselessness.” The writer, who happily 
| describes Lord Rosebery as being “haunted by more bogeys 
than any living statesman,” is not absolutely correct in 
stating that the Germans are sensible enough to learn their 
English in London. They doasa rule, no doubt, but the present 
writer has come across Germans who spoke English admir 
ably without ever having visited our shores. We must not 
| omit to mention the weird fantasia, “ The Captivity of the 
Professor,’ which opens the number. We should like to know 
what Lord Avebury thinks of this entomological variant on 
Gulliver's voyage to Lilliput. 




















Among the editorial articles in the Monthly Review the 
best is “The Happy Warrior,” an admirable sketch o 
the only sane and brave attitude towards war. The write: 
shows the limitations to the usefulness of any international 
tribunal of arbitration. It would, he believes, if fully car- 
ried out, be the death of honour and chivalry. “A com- 
pulsion of this kind, if it were possible, seems to us more 
detestable than any exhibition of physical force. That the 
spirit of an, so nearly freed by centuries of heroic struggle 
| against superstition and priestcraft, should fall under the 
meaner and less natural dominion of the collective human 
| mind with all its blind passions and foolish prejudices,—this 
is indeed the apotheosis of brutality.” He draws up a kind 
of “ Soldier's Pocket Book,” which seems to us as wise as it 
} is eloquent. He compares the general attitude of Boer and 
Briton to each other during the war with the performances of 
the Continental Press,—‘ on the one side, strenuous fighting, 
physical suffering, and death, redeemed hy generous admira- 





| tion, ready forgiveness, self-sacrificing gentleness; on the 
| other, the cowardly gnashing of teeth, the safe spitting of 
venomous lies,—no conflict indeed, but is it peace?” Our 
Press, too, has not been free from venom, but nothing has 
been more remarkable than the generous recognition by our 
soldiers of their enemies’ merits.—-Tle second editorial 
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pleads for the treatment of the Housing of the Poor question 
in the same way as we have dealt with elementary education, 
by adopting a minimum standard and exacting it strictly. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maude in his article on “ Army 

teform” analyses with much clearness the reason of 
our present military weakness. He is convinced from his 
experience of the German Army that our raw material is 
superior to the raw material of al! Continental armies. On 
the question of tactics he writes: “ We are now passing 
through a stage more or less common {o peace-trained armies 
all over the world...... The difficulty is, under the 
changing tendencies of civilisation, to secure that all ranks 
shall be thoroughly imbued with the necessity for combined 
action, and so possess that resultant will power of the mass 
known as ‘discipline.’” He sees in Sir Evelyn Wood’s Army 
Order of November, which places the responsibility for the 
drill efficiency of the troops on the company and squadron 
commanders, the secret of Prussian success an@ the first step 
in the reform of our own Army. “The same concession of 
responsibility will automatically eradicate the needless extra- 
vagance complained of in the Press. Two-thirds of our 
officers only spend money to kill time.” The article “ The 
Outlook for British Trade” is by Sir Henry Roscoe, than 
whom no one is more competent to speak. Education is his 
solution, as it is Lord Rosebery’s, but we are glad to see that 
he does not make a fetish of ordinary technical education, 
but wants scientific education, which is a very different thing, 
and the establishment of a great High School of Science. 
Of the other papers, Mr. Hodgkin's appreciation of Mr. 
Morley’s Cromiell is a pleasant piece of writing, Lieutenant 
Bellairs continues his series of studies on the “ War-training 
of the Navy,’ and the writer of An Hnglishwoman’s Love- 
Jietters has some quaint verses on the battle of Lans- 


downe Hill. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee eee 
THE STORY OF THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The Story of the Uganda Protectorate. By General F.1D. Lugard. 
(Horace Marshall. 1s. 6d.)—The extremely complicated story of 
the successive faction fights waged in Uganda is one of the most 
extraordinary phases of our Imperial growth. Most of us know that 
the bloody internecine war that came to an end with the deporta- 
tion of Kabarega and Mwanga to the coast was a more or less 
continuous triangular fight. We may well ask why religions 
jealousies should have become so accentuated in Central Africa, 
of all places. The mental equipment and comparatively high 
degree of civilisation attained by the Waganda must be the real 
reason for this. They threw themselves into the discussions and 
quarrels with the avidity of an apt and quick race. There is a 
European nation we may very well compare them to, equally im- 
pressionable and equally fond of politics. General Lugard’s 
little brochure is an extraordinarily successful condensation 
of the story of Uganda. Once or twice we notice a certain 
confusion, almost a contradiction, in describing dress, but 
this is rare. Thetreatment of the politics of the Protectorate 
required very skilful handling, for, as we have hinted, the 
Waganda entered into all the minutiz of political finesse, and the 
reader, if he isto grasp the current of events, must master most of 
the questions that agitated the Waganda. To all these circum- 
stances, the French Fathers,the German adventurers, and Mahom- 
medans added an increased tangle of the most disgraceful misrepre- 
sentation. The English faction were uncertain how far they would 
be supported, while the foreign factions, rendered desperate by 
the almost certain knowledge (so we think) that they had not a 
leg to stand upon, played fast and loose. One understands from 
the history of Uganda the fascination which Africa exercises on 
men of all sorts and conditions, for in British Central Africa 
the stress and strain of politics is heightened by the presence 
of anative race ready to appreciate the white man, only too ready 
to take sides, yet of course inferior and susceptible of being led. 


lt is this adaptability, this intelligence which the white man ! 





knows is at his disposal, which is such a serious temptation to | 


him. 
bitter jealousies were enormously enhanced by the tendency to 
use the native element as a weapon. In the struggle for land, for 


We cannot repeat too often that the painful conflicts and | 


| 


power, fcr it is no use disguising it under any specious terms, | 


the white man is apt to ignore the native. 


With the English | 


this motive is mixed with others that do credittothem. We havea | 


right to say that, and our most bitter opponents probably admi: it, | S$ 


They profess to doubt it, however, and the contrast between the’ - 
methods employed only embitters them. What the Waganda think, 
heaven only knows, but they must realise, as most Africans have, 
that as our methods of conquest are different, so our views as to 
the rights of indigenous races and their prosperity are also 
different. The wealth of Uganda, the climate, and scenery furnish 
along catalogue of fascinating descriptions. General Lugard has a 
peculiar habit of quoting the remarks and information of others ag 
if he had never seen the country himself, or had had no opportunity 
of ascertaining the facts. This is either his modesty, or must 
proceed from a naturally generous temperament and a mind 
devoid of jealousy. He often quotes Mr. Ashe, amongst others, 
and indeed that writer’s book certainly threw an unusually clear 
light on the intricacies of the religious struggles. We can 
heartily commend this able and handy sketch of the rise and 
development of Uganda. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS., 

An Englishman's Love-Letters. (At the Sign of the Unicorn, 
2s. Gd. net.)—This is a very amusing and quite legitimate sit, 
The writer purports to give us the love-letters of the “ gentle- 
man ” who broke off his engagement with the unfortunate lady 
whose supposed epistles have lately created such sentimental 
admiration and such insatiable curiosity. The solution of the 
problem of the separation as propounded in the parody is this, 
The gentleman’s mother, feeling that she will he unable to stand 
so very literary a daughter-in-law, finally persuades her son to her 
way of thinking, though not till he has used every blandishment 
to induce his fiane’e to abandon literature. Tis efforts are really 
exceedingly funny, and so is his final announcement of his in- 
ability to perform his promise. ‘“ Beloved,” he says, “our Eden 
whirls about me. 1 can hear pins dropping in the twenty-first 
century. It is cruel, | know, but the woman who writes such 
powerful love-letters as yours would of necessity develop inte 


the ‘ better horse,’ and that, alas! would never do.” 





UNITY WITHOUT UNIFORMITY. ( 
We have read with great pleasure a tiny pamphlet entitled 
Why We Believe there may be Unity without Uniformity: a 
Reply lo the Rev. Canon Hammond's © Why ave ave not Dissenters: a 
Thesis,’ hy a Lay Member of the Church of England (A. R, 
Sidders, King’s Road, Chelsea, 1d.) Canon Hammond’s 
thesis, assuming it is correctly reproduced, is a most illiberal 
and, as we hold, irreverent and un-Christian declaration. We 
quote two articles: “ We dare not be Dissenters because we dare 
not pretend to know better than God or to be purer and holier 
than He is”; and “ We cannot be Dissenters without reflecting 
on God’s Wisdom and Conscientiousness.” These self-confident 
conclusions are arrived at after a great parade of syllogistic rea- 
soning, They afford yet another proof of how dreadful and 
dangerous a weapon is pure logie in the hands of a man who 
blindly makes it his guide. It is far safer to follow the 
dictates of Christian charity and the essential spirit of the 
religion of love even when they appear illogical. ‘They would 
never lead any one to such uncharitable conclusions. We 
will not describe how “A Lay Member of the Church of 
England,” with a wider charity and starting from sounder 
premises, uses a better logic to defeat Canon Hammond’s 
thesis, but we will quote the excellent plea with which 
« A Lay Member of the Church of England” concludes his little 
pamphlet :—* Finally, may not we who are faithful sons of the 
Church of England, say ‘ tirmly relying upon her scriptural basis 
and comforted by her sublime formularies, whilst we deeply 
regret that our Brethren in Christ cannot comply with her teach- 
ings in matters of Order and Ceremony, yet so long as they hold 
the fundamental Faith as voiced by the Universal Church in the 
Apostles’ Creed, we dare not and will not pronounce them anathema, 
ie. placed under a ban. Rather in the fierce conflict between 
the Church of Christ and the powers of Satan we would do all 
that lies in us to close up the ranks and stand shoulder to 
shoulder, forgetful of the minor differences and divisions that 
separate us.’ The real Schismaties are they who accentuate 
Differences and so widen the breach in our Spiritual Zion. 


x 
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*From such Schism, 


Good Lord deliver us,’”’ 
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From Capetown to Ladysmith, and Egy 1893. By G. W. 
Steevens. Edited by Vernon Blaekbu (W. Blackwood 
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and Sons. 63.)—This is a new edition of a book which has | 


that any further appreciation of it 
ig needless. Certain letters which Mr. Steevens wrote 
from South Africa to the Daily Mail, but which failed 
to reach their destination, have been included. The second 
half of the volume gives us letters from Egypt, written 
in 1997-98. The Egyptian letters have possibly, under the 
pressure of other interests, passed a little out of knowledge. 
tut how admirable they are! Here’ is a passage :—“ Go 
toagrumbler and say to him that you are appointing a native 
inspector of irrigation or a native judge in his district. ‘ Excel- 
lent!’ he will say. ‘It is an excellent thing to empioy native 
officials; only would you mind sending him to some other dis- 
trict? My water and my justice [ would sooner have from an 
Englishman.’ So they are almost unanimous that we ought to 
go; only when it comes to the point of when and how, there begin 
ra be difficulties. Nubar Pasha is quite certain he could govern 
the country beautifully, if only the English officials would all go 
away and leave him the Army of Occupation. Tigrane Pasha is 
absolutely confident of his ability to govern the country, if only 
the Army of Occupation would go away and leave him the officers 
and irrigation engineers. ..... If we go, the Turk must rule 
again, The Turk is a gentleman, and a man, and a ruler of men. 
Only he would rule the Arabin his own way—the old way. The 
water would all go to his fields; the cases would all go in his 
fayour; the labour would all go, unpaid, to build his palace; his 
rent and his taxes would be thrashed out of the Arab with a 
stick. And then—since the Arab is by now accustomed to other 
things—another Arabi, ‘Therefore, we shall go on ruling in our 
way.” 


made such a mark 





Slories of the Queen. (Review of Reviews Office. 6d.)—A very 
interesting little collection this, which ought to find, and probably 
will find, thousands of readers. Was there ever a Sovereign of 
whom so many stories were told, and all of them showing her 
goodness and wisdom? Some of them, as we read them just now, 
ure deeply pathetic,—those, tor instance, of her happy marriage. 

Saint Nicholus [. By Jules Roy. ‘Translated by Margaret 
Maitland. (Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is one of the 





series of “The Saints.” Of Pope Nicholas, indeed, we hear very | 
little, as far as his personality is concerned. ‘The volume is | 
oceupied by the Pope’s position as Roman Pontiif, and his relation 
to the great question of Papal supremacy, az regards both the 
Pmpire and the Hastern Church, That Nicholas did much to lay 
the foundations of tlie ecclesiastical dominion which was fully 
developed by later Popes, suchas Gregory VII. and Innocent III., 
isacknowledged. One of the questions discussed by M. Roy is 
whether he relied in the assertion of his powers on the False 
Decretals. This he answers in the negative, and supports his 
denial with a great array of authorities. These references we do 
not feel obliged to verify. ‘Ihe fact is that in the introduction 
we find a statement so awazing that till it is explained it is 
svarcely worth while to estimate M. Roy’s claims as a trustworthy 
historian. “Three remarkable men Lived in the same century 
whose ideal for the clergy was that they should be the 
salt of the earth, and who laboured for the fulfilment 
of this ideal. These were Pope Gregory [., Chrodegand, | 
Bishop of Metz, and the Emperor Charlemagne.”  ‘I'bat 
“Gregory I.” is not a misprint we see from the next para- 
gtaph, which describes Augustine and Mellitus as “trained in 
his seminary.” Gregory died in 604 A.D., and Charlemagne was 
born in 744. We should look with suspicion, to say the least, on 
a writer of English history who said that King Alfred (died 
901) and William the Conqueror (born 1027) belonged to the 
same century. 








By Sir Richard C., Jebb, M.P. (Cambridge Uni- | 

2s. and 1s..\—We have here a lecture delivered | 
last August at the Summer Mecting of University Extension | 
Students. ‘The lecture excited much attention at the time, and | 
we are glad to see it published. Sir Richard Jebb always sees a | 
subject “clearly, and sees it whole.” His sturdy defence of the 
poet, orator, and historian does one good to read. Lor ourselves, 
we are inclined to look with suspicion on any one who depreciates 
either Dr. Johnson or Macaulay. 


Guggisherg, R.E. (Cassell | 


Macaulay. 
versity Press. 


“The Shop.” By Captain F. G, 


| mean that this is actually proposed. 


Guggisberg traces its history from thia humble origin, and 
makes a book which is both instructive and entertaining, 
There has been from time to time, perhaps one might say con- 
tinuously in the earlier days, much barbarism in the life of the 
military student. Whether it was worse than the average of 
civil schools may be doubted; probably it lasted somewhat longer 
into more enlightened days. The story is relieved by various 
amusing anecdotes, and, more seriously, by notices of some distin- 
guished foreigners who have made use of the Academy, the 
Prince Imperial being, perhaps, the best known. There are some 
excellent illustrations. 


The Men who Made the Nation. By Edwin Erse Sparkes, Ph.D 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s, 6d.)—The “nation” is the United 
States, and this volume is described as an “ outline of its history 
from 1760 to 1865”; it begins with Benjamin Franklin and ends 
with Abraham Lincoln. The “men” are twelve in number, and 
each is distinguished by some special element which he con- 
tributed to the whole. Some of these heroes are not well known 
on this side. The names of Samuel Adams and John Adams are 
probably somewhat obscured by their greater namesakes ; but 
they had much to do with Independence. Robert Morris, too, 
“the Financier of the Revolution,” has scarcely received his due. 
About these aud more famous people Dr. Sparkes tells us in a 
well-written book, meant, in the first instance, for American 
readers, but full of interest for us also. There is little in it to 
flatter British self-love or pride, but that does not make it the 
less valuable. 


Alyernon Charles Swinburne. By Theodore Wratislaw. (Greening 
and Co, 3s. 6d.)—It is a good, or, anyhow, a convenient, rule 
not to criticise criticism. Mr. Wratislaw’s appreciation of the 
poet does not, we must own, please us in all things, About some 
of Mr. Swinburne’s work we should have used language much 
more distinct. Lut then we have reversed the old maxim, reading 
it as De vivis nil nisi bonum. Often we find ourselves in hearty 
agreement, in the unstinted praise, for instanee, which he gives 
to “ Atalanta in Caledon.” But why use of ‘Tennyson’s “ Lady 
of Shalott ” the phrase “ mincing preciosity ’ ? We do not know 
exactly what it means, but it is certainly a disparagement which 
Mr. Wratislaw has no sort of title to venture on, 


We have received a new edition of The Idylls of Theocritus, 
translated into English Verse by James Henry Hallant 
(Rivingion’s, 5s.) We cannot criticise it length, 
but we may say that some of the versions are distinctly 
successes, the “ Rape of Hylas,” for instance (iv.-xiii.) There 
are affectations, it is true,—‘‘a god-born bloom,” e.g., of the band 
of heroes, is not English, though it falls into good Greek. The 
epigrams, we see, are not included. ‘I'here are some very pretty 
things among them.——In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 2 vols., 3s. net) we have The Rule and Feercises of Holy 
Living, by Jeremy Taylor. 


at 





Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1901 (Dean 
and Son, 73.6d.), has reached its “thirty-fifth annual edition.” The 
information which it gives is both historical and of the present 
day, and extends, we may say, considerably beyond the limits 
which the title would seem toindicate. It contains, for instance, 
an abridged Peerage, an account of the legislation of the last 
Session, recent honours and creations, Lords-Lieutenant of 
Counties, and what we may call a “ Parliamentary Glossary,” an 
explanation of terins used more or less frequently in Parliamentary 
matters. One of these is new to us, “The Escheatorship of 
Munster,” an analoyue, it seems, of “The Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Htindreds.” We are promised a more definite explana- 
tion, but do not get it. It is not often, however, that Debrett 
will be found to fail us.——The Financial Reform Almanac. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 1s. 6d.) —Pass over the first sixty pages, and 
this almanac will be found as good as others. How much :noney 
would have been saved, says the Financial Reform Almanac 
in effect, if we were content with our own “ tight little island,” 
without a fleet, say, to protect our food supplies. We do not 
But we are given to under- 
stand that if we had let the French establish themselves on the 
Upper Nile, and permitted the Boers to turn us out of South 
Africa, it would have been far more economical. We should 
except from the omission recommended above some observations 


and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)—By “The Shop” is meant the Royal | on “Housing the Poor.” They are certainly worth reading, 


Military Academy at Woolwich, the institution from which the | whatever we may think of the action recommended. 


Artillery and Engineers of the Army are turned out. It had its 


The 
Parliamentary Companion (Whittaker and Co, $s. td.) is in its 





beginning many years ago; in fact, April 30th in this present | sixty-ninth year. It gives all available particulars in the way 
year will be its hundred and sixtieth birthday. It was the day | of numbers of votes, majorities obtained, electoral rolls, personal 


of small things, the Regiment of Artillery consisting of seven | 
Companies only, with iive cadets to each company. Captain 





details about Members of Parliament. 
opportunity of mentioning a reprint fromthe Duily Chronicle, 





We may take the 
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entitled The Mind of the Century (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s.), in which | 
the progress of the century in various departments of human life | 
and thought is estimated. The essays number sixteen in all. | 
Among the best known names of contributors are William 
Archer (drama), Arthur Waugh (fiction), Joseph Pennell (art), 
Francis Storr (education). 





The Laws of Scientific Hand Reading. By William G. Benham. | 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1Ss.)—When a gentleman has taken the | 
pains to write considerably nore than six hundred closely printed | 
pages on any subject, it would seem hard to let his work pass in | 
absolute silence. But what is one to say about palmistry? In | 
the first place, the grave fact confronts us that any one who tries 
to turn this science into an art, to practise it as an avocation 
and make a livelihood out of it, is dealt with in this country as a 
criminal. A favourable criticism might subject the writer to tho 
punishment of an accomplice. It is really impossible to take 
palmistry seriously. 


New Epirion.—We are delighted to weleoome a handsome new 
edition of “Hugh Haliburton’s ” Horace in Homespun (Biackwood 
and Sons, 6s.), those genial monologues of “ Hughie,’ the Ochil 
shepherd, full of happy echoes of the Augustan poet. The 
author has been most fortunate in securing for his illustrator 
Mr. A. 8. Boyd, the clever Scotch black-and-white artist, whose 
drawings are admirable alike in sentiment and skill. 
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BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BaILLIE AND CoMPANY, Weillingion, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Richy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be best ned, and Subscriptions are received. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published haif- 
uearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


Terms of Subscription, 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





LIBERTY & CO. LTD., | PARED, 
io ES, 
INVENTORS ye DESIGNERS | VELVETS, 
ARTISTIC FABRICS | PLUSHES, 


| CRETONNES, 
| MUSLINS, &e. 


FOR 


DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 








REGENT ST., LONDON, 7” 
OS LER. — 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
(1064 NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c, 











SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOCATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soiuble Cocoa, 


The Lancet says:— This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar 
. > > ’ 


starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
REGULARLY 

PURE VEGETABLE 


CHARCOAL. 
IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantty increasing recommendation of this preparatton 
by the medical profession should be a suilicient guarantee of its purity and 
etlicacy. Were further proof wanting the Lancer and ANALyYsT's “— 
would be perfectly convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea Li ver 
Disorders, Sleep lessness, Indigestion, and all Troubles of the Stomi ] 
Bowels, absorbing all impurities and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, in Tins, 1s, 2s., & 4s. 
Brage’s Charcoal Powder, in Bott le s, 2s., 45., & 6s. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Lozenges, in Tins, 1s, 14d. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tablets, in Tins, is. 14d. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tooth Paste (“« Carboua,’ *), in Boxes, is. 


Sold by all Chemists. 


FIRST SPECTACLES 
should be fitted with extreme care—otihicr- 
| Wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
| which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
| full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
tion of the Eyes see 


OUR EYES, |} 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MLS, 
Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 
| London, W.C. 
} Consultations free. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
2 STITCHED. 
Ladies’.. 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 
CAM BRIC Children’s...... 3 
2/3 I .2'9 per doz, 
Gentlemen's... Gentlemen’s.3, 11 
t ©The Irish Cambrics of Me 
Manufacturers. POC KET RopinsoN AND CLEAVER 


Ladies’ 
Samples & Price Lists post-free. world-wide fame.""—The Queen. 


When 1705 cen, HANDKERCHIEFS. 


mention this publication. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1710, 








TAKE 


BRAGG’S 








IMPERFECT 
VISION! 
HEADACHES! 





Heu-s 











” 





Direct from the 


4 
please 


SUN 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C,. 






THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
6 Charing Cross; 2 Oxford Street; 40 ‘pened Lane ; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED . oceeneeseecscieee ie v0, 000, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13th. 


Super Royal 8vo, 84 pp. 
“THE QUEEN’S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


Notes, Poems 





A Memoriai Reprint of the Articles, .and Letters 


on the Queen that have appeared in 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Price 6d. net; by post 73d. 


Ineludi tage t t of the Unitea 2ear’y FA Quarter. | To be ob d at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Bookstalis, and 
udin ostage to any part of the Unite - rearly. i love a? een RD eer ’ 
eee ethene . eeccvccccccecccces £1 03 O14 S00. 0 7 2 all Booksellers’ and New sagents’, 
Including postage to any of ‘the Australasian | 
London : 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, 


Renn apna ta ae wn ee ee 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.0, 
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HAMPTON AND SO NS HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


2 Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 
New Illustrated Catalogues of Principals : Miss JI. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second a} s, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, GRU NE Newnham College, The texching staff consists mainly 
a P se ; 1 of professional standing and = ence. Education 

Household Linens, Bedsteads, Bed- ; the physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 

ding, Ironmongery, China, &c., | is xful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of 

contain hundreds of Photographic ‘t 



























Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 


hoa arding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands ir acre of heather and 
illustrations of the latest productions | pine at an clevaton of nearly S00ft haps cumey eopeck, Sane Tes 


marked in plain figures, ata minimum | Welsh, of Girton Colk Newnham College, 
profit for cash, thus enabling intending | Frof. Muirhead, Birmi rig On a i, pupils and others.— 
purchasers to see that in affording best | “0 Prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hin dhead, Has .. 

value for money Hampton and Sons’ — HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
Productions LONDON, N.W. 


REMAIN UNSURPASSED. iar ia, 
HAMPTON AND SONS pals ~The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 


PALL MALU EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., S.W. (Ltd.) 














ked success 
ial Terms 


1ome comfort and care. 
ersity examinations, 
tary off cers. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 2! isc‘tho. hous peccsnstee 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, N {OU TH ~ BELGR: AVIA PREPAR. ATORY SCHOOL for 


the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs, SUT" = Thorough eaperation for the Publie Schools; 






































EsTaBLisurp 1$24, Kindergarten and ' at n Cl or children under 8; highest references, 
List on avplieati —t E é1 T TE R a B E G AN JANUARY 17th 
itql—Five Millions Sterling Se aera 5 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. EW COLLEGE -ASTBOURNE. 
ecaieione ‘7 ‘Sabana 
DIRECTORS. | FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £50, £30, £30, £24, en AWARDED 
he Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, } by EXAMINATION beg inning MARCH 
r t, Esq. ! Richard Hoare, _ Canditates boarded free of charge Apply, HE AD- MA ASTER. 











Francis Altre da Lu as, Esq., M.P. a ee ag TS a ae 
Edward Harbord Lushing yton, Esq. E TER EF ORD: SCHOOL ‘ein 13: 

Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universi , &e., with 
Hon. Lionel Welter Rothschild, M.P, | good modern side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and E NHIBITIONS to 










i’, Cavendish tt nti 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bo 
Thomas Henry Burroug hes, Esq. 








rie 

















Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rey, W. H,. MURRAY BRAGG, The Close, 
Mai 1. Sir Arthur Hilis, K.C,V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. Hereford. 
James Fletcher, 2 aa. | _ ieut.-Colone be Auderson Ste bbing. 


r Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.MLG., C.B. WN RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 
























hal os — we ie . sa a Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Fi inal 

John Cator, Es ere n Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. | Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Lsq., M.P. C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, is 3 be: vutifully situated in 1 its own grounds, with te nnis-courts, ae, 

FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Promium, and TANTAGE. — ST. MARY'S SCHOOL for the 

Sanetbels: aa8 Capel Recenghios Popes Senee, DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1859. Bracing air ; 

Je PARTMEN water and general sanitation exce ilent. Chapel; sanatorium ; pri te bedrooms ; 

LIFE DEPARTMENT, phy 1 $s; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 





motets eas Mite i Rd ing : ah professors. ph 8 er, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Large Bonuses, including rit sonuses. 





Pohieies W) World aid Tndis Bis. Examination Board, g Forme Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
naar ihe celal ceding eae put “4 | House, attached, £41.. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
Sp Seem Se Sere ee eee | READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for ihe introduc- LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL. MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901. 
oxhibitix pen to competition, value from £25 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Siatements of Account may be had on | 


| 
| 

application to | Ten or more, besides House 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. | 









for 
Tr 





£100 a year. Also Scholarships f intended for the Army or Na — 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD. MASTER or SECRETARY, 
; College » Clifton, Bristol, 








INCREASE cprciaL TERMS GRANTED | WELLAND HALL COLLEGE, ee 
my Ri age il ~—s AGE, on ah vs late “f ad ao ss - gy 
wn Se 100. tr s of resident mis Weniangchpe te visit enchers, sarge 


| WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. | covntry house — xtensive garden and playiug-field, Exceptionally healthy 
YOU R situation. Terms inoderate. 
Saar RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
y targe grounds “SCHOOL f for GIRLS et SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 


ge grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
> 


INCOME } ROYAL EXCHANGE ; lar; ting staff.—Principals, Miss BOY corr and Miss TARVER 
| pont Fes ye 2ut Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ASSURANCE. R. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
Bik Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED ae’ SCHOOL to 

















oP 












; A.D. 1720. HAZELUURST, FRANT, near TU NB RIDGE WELLS, where he_ has 

By Purchasing | joiued Mr. C. E, ASHFIELD, Hazeihurst st Wit. above the sea, in its 
St aie ig pu tc. «| o own grounds of over acres, which include pla fie lds, ¢ golf links, bathing- 

a Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, | place, large covered playroom, &e. Climate b g, recommended by the 


ONDON medi cal profession, —Prospectus ou application, 

L ° ie Ses TTDCLIT .. MATTNITC 

| ‘OH. MADCHENSCHULE OBER URSEL a. TAUNUS: 
—A lim. number of GIR LS RECEIVED 2s BOARDERS by the Head- 


Life Annuity. 
Mistress. O. asa good bracing climate and is close to Homburg v.d. Hohe & 
Frankfort-on-Maine. Res. teache rs. ‘aref. education in all branches, inel. 


S Cc oO T T L Ss Fi Pp i oO Vv i D E ON T household training W des. Moderate Sinaeee Germ. & Engl.; references,—Prosp. 


i N sy T j TUT! oO N ra) n appl., Fra vulein WAL THE R, DPhil 
Ban TS | —v Wy CITC ITCCTIW Ar... 
WARDEN, COU HP, CUCKFIELD, ‘SUSSEX.—Misses 
(Estasrrsurp 1837.) GRAY & PRIESTM: AN. Boarding Scho ol for Girls, Extensive groundsin 


beautiful country overlookin . Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. . = ane DE ae [ME NDS LADY. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. ? who is 1 sti Mearaaes aa wate SECRETARY “ag Lady or Gentle. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. j 






















| man. Shorthand and typewriting.—Address, Corsham Court, Wilts. 








More than 65 per eent. of the Policies which became claims 


by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- | scale ot Charges for Advertisements. 





Standing that the Premiums do not as 2 rule exceed the OUTSIDE PaGFr (when available), TWELVE Guineas. 
nou-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal | Pag@srrsrereeeereees ehenige er Hed foo gapmenee ie 
F sah a Te o oa 5 8 MUT-COLULD cc ceeecececeeces , 

9 an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 213 ¢ | Quarter-Column.............. O17 «6 
Assurances, CourPANi 









MN ES, 
Outside Page..-ccccscccesese 14 14 0! Inside Page cocshis 12 @ 


and ls.a 


Lonbon OFfFick: 17 King Witttam Srreet, E.C. ees ca since tee Hicker) 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad x 
lve words), 


__ HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. line for every additional line (conta 


Narrow column, one- “third ' width of pi 
10s. an ine 


ROW LAND’ Ss MACASSAR iL Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. : q 
Oo Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pag 3. an inch, 
bis ‘reserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Ba Idue ss an Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
iso in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3/6, 7/-, I! Displayed Advertisen according to space, 


‘ Terms : net. 

3 the best es 
ROWLAND S ODONTO eiieiliee | ag shied 
Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath; 2:9, Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and anon matters of business, shuuld NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but 
4. ROWLAND and SUNS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. iv the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C, 
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2 CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limite. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
ere the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
cate and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarde a by competition. 


eee SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 















(Chure th of England Publie Schools.) 
LATHAM, 


TLapy Warpen :—Miss J. 1. Girton College, 






(i) ST. ANNE'S, Ab bots” Bromle »y.—Terms, School House, £45; Boarding 
House, £60. * (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromle y.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 


Full — from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’ 3, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Statts. 


QT. ANDRE WS UNIVE Rs SITY DIPLOMA FoR W JOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For arg ae apply to the SECRETARY, 1.0.4, Scheme, the University, 
St. 3t. Andrews, N N.B 

Y{7 ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 

Jreat advantages for Languages, Musie, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 

University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest English references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, 
wHINE. Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 
VYREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Marters ; Governess. Visiting 
Piasters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on ( ‘litt overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 


M ILITIA COMPETI ITIVE, WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST. 





~ BOSCOMBE 
BOYS, from 6 to 14, 





Captain E. C. HEATH, 

33 BOUVE RIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE, 

OUR? YEMOUTH H.—E.WYNDHAM PENR UDDOCK E, 

M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE. 

URIVES a limited number of PUPILS for U niversity, Professional P reliminary, 

nod for ull Civil Service ond other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 

und references on 1 applic ation. —WINTON GR: ANGE, KNYVETON | ROAD. 

[AELST ED SC HOOL. EIGHT § SCHOL ARSHIPS (value 

til 


£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
mceressed ng 





Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 
iecommodation, names ean be received for next Term.—Apply for 








jnformation to Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 

SCHOOL, ESSEX, 

ee — The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St. 
“4 Matthins Viearage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 

SCHOOT, for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for musie 

und languag Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &e. Principals, Miss 

Di. TENAC ‘andth 1e Misses OVERMAN,—St. Hilary's, Eastbourne, 





{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly aequired, Special facilities for Music, 


Sketching, German, What genase for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Hirect service twice daily with England, “Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Die ppe. 

TPPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 


wo of £70 per annum, Two of £530 per annum, 
atthe School. Candidates entertained fr: 
, 1901, 


SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
TI'wo of £30 per annum, each tenable 
of charge if ap plie ation be made by March 15th 


Rea VEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 


wr COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
I <hibition will be offered, in the tirst instauce, for boys intended for the Army 


Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
QADLEY COLLEGH.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 
1 for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Ni Lvy. 


on application to the 


OVER COLLEG +E.—Prospectus 
Head-Master, Rey. W. C. COMP'TON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
Uppingham, sear Edaward Thring, 
oO V BE R “Co OL LL BB G@ SE. 
\n EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 -£60 will be HELD 
WARCH 2ist-22nd. Papers can be worked at Prep. Schools.—Varticulars from 


aR. 





f§f#EAD-MAS 


( XFORD HIGH SCHOOL “(GIR LS’ PUBLIC 
SCHOOL COMPANY) 3oarding House Licensed by Council, 
certitied snnitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 


DAY 
Modern 











Ls 


LEYS scHOOY 


y=" 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD 
MARCH. Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ee COLLEGE (For Women) 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), . 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREE', W. 

The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, Februa ary 2lst. Lectures 
given in all branches of general and higher education. Students a are pre ta 
for all the Univ. of Lond. Exams. in Arts and Science, A single Goan 
Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and an Art 


School, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for three years, 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June, 
Vartienlars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


WEEE ig 














Uns ERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
: GOWER STREET, W.C. : 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. 

(Formerly lellow of St. 


: John’s College, Cambridge), 
HALF-TERM COMMENC 


ES FEBRUARY 25th. 
Prospe etus from the RE ‘RAR of the e School. 








Gerri LE, YORKSHIRE. —OVE RD: AL E” SG HOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing ane ution, Head-Mistress, Miss 5, M, 
PICKARD (C lass, . Trip.), ), Newnham Coll, Camb, Highest references, 


<_ NTON HOUSE. F ELIXST OWR, SUFFOLK — 

SCHOOT, for the DAU GHT ERS of GENTLEMEN. — Ffficient Staff, 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
‘ially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Prine ipal, Miss 
M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond, 


; OS de 
| ORKING.—On the Ls. AW) ft. ‘ahews sea- vowel: sandy 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Publie Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham, fodern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
ae aps (during the summer) Prospectus application,—Address 
_K, OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower ‘House, Dorking. ? 
N has 


ISS MARI AN GRE EN, late Head- Mistre ‘ss of the High 
School, Blackburn, TAKEN OVER and REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim isto 
a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
tennis, hockey,&e. University Examination & Inspection, 


HERTS —COLLEGE FOR 


-fields. Large Statf of Resident Mistresses, 


espec 


on 





combine 
Largedetached house, 


NORRAN, WATFORD, 


GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing 
F. 








Head-Mistress, Miss E. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. EB. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, BOULEVARD RASPATL (near the Luxembo ure Gardens), 
References : rs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Areh- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others, 
[ EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTRAD, 
_ N.W.--PREPARA TOR Y for PUBLIC SC oo nly. House specially 
biilt for this School, eleetrie licht, own eroun eigest ual attent ion tohealth 
and work of boys. References to Parents of hovs ee ito Publie Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &«. Head. Master, i. f R AMP'TON no ALL ARD, 
M. "ie seni 


<a HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Publie Schools and Navy, 
'", DOUGLAS, M.A 


Y. — SCHOLAR. 


Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr, A, ¢ . Oxon, 


| "INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBUR 

XX SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY Srd to 5th, 
Open to Boys pa in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 
AR MY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra Fee. Many Suecesses gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sar aithniesé. the Universities, &e, Re iy wing 7“ — opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8- lt 3). —Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, 





MNHE TOWER. DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Pr reparatory 
Se he 0 ny for the Public Schoois and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 
the E: Coast. Bracing climate ; partic ularly recommended for delicate 


chi ildren ; ye autiful house and evounds ; individualattention and e very comfort. 

—Principal, F, NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A, (Trin, Col., , Camb.) 

R. EV. F. WALE, M.A., Trin. Coll. ‘amb., Class. Honours, 
late Assistant-Master U ppingham, TAKES PUPILS under 14. Happy, 

comfortable home ; healthy country. Facilities for languages and music. Also 


entire charge of children from abroad, Refs. offered and asked, —Prospectus 
onapplication to VICAR, Leaton, Shrewsbury. 


”ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUC 


VEIONAL PUBLIC 
k SCHOOL, Large Endowment. Valuable Seli larships. : 


Healthy Country. 











Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 1s) prepared fi r 
all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, Terms 
moderate. -rospectus from Rey. HEAD-MASTER. 
| Ps TSANNE, SUISSE, VILLA RESEDA, AVENUE 
i ik LA GARE.— Madame HALLETT - VULLIEMOZ RECEIVES 
+ YOUNG LADIES for the study of Languages, Musie, Painting, and Singing 
Modern house with English comfort, Fine garden near the lake and pil e 
' woods. 


honse: gravel soil; 

und close to playing field, Moderate Fees —Miss TENNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod, Lauy. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford, 

D°: CHESTER CHOOL tor DAUGHTERS of 

: GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms #0 g a Publie Exams. Health } 
arudice fennuts, hockey, swiinning.—Head- Mistress, » Miss KITCAT. 


cricket, 


TRENCE 

mm, I, ok, late Scholar of Ne wnhaim Colleg 
Bracing «limate, individual care. Prepar: ition 
es for modern lInauguages, Tennis, hockey, 


t{ROMER.—ST. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. 
‘umbridge, Moa. ang. Trip. 








jorex:uninations, Special advaatag 
eye clin g, swiintnung.—Prospectus on application. 
RUSSELS.—V ery healthy situation. —Mdlles. DENYS 


RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHT E So fGENTLEMEN tof ‘OMPI ETE the 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family li Freneh, German Italian, Musie, D 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, LSOperann.: Term commences with centr: ‘ 
Pupil: Personal Rets, Prospectus onapplication,—s2 Rue Lauters, Aveniie Lowse, 











SCHOOL. | 


L EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Head- Mistress, Miss Hi CKWELL.~COUNCIT’S BOARDING HOUSE, | 
ARNOLD LODGE > KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven ininutes’ walk of | 
the Sehool. Lar — isnun and playing-tield. Scholarships for Boarders 
ewarded in July, 1901, —F\ iculars apply to the HEAD- M IStTR , 





Si PERIOR SCHOOL S FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
, RROUGH ean R EC OMME: ND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and ou Contineut,—Central Kegistry for Teachers, 


25 Craven Stuvet. having Chose, 


a 


F 





t1R LS’ H H SCHOOL, 
e RECEIVED in the HEAD MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 


n minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


ki 


~ BOARDERS ar 
LAND TERRACE. | T 


he DS 


on the edge of We odh ouse Moor. 
i ARROGATE LADIES’ ‘OLLEGE. 
5 i Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (hine. ¢ hy Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. FE. JONES, B.A, R.U.T. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Pre paration for Public E xaminations. 


\ J ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 

Honours in Math, and History), RECEIVESa LIMITED NUMBERo! 
PUPILS tor University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Louw dw ater, Westg -on-Sea, 


R USKIN EXHIBITION. —A SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
' of DRAWINGS and STUDIES by the late JOHN RUSKIN, at the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
S.W. (near the National Gallery), NOW OPE} 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 








GALLERY of the 
5, PALL MALL EAST, 
10 to 6. 
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THE SPE 


OF NORTH WALES, 
GOR. 


ations ited for the combined POSTS of LADY SUPERINTEN- 
Applicat ne OST CDEN TSand HEAD ot UNIVERSITY HALL. Salary, 
ae with board and residence. Applications should be sent in not later than 


2 ditions of a oe ut, &c., apply to 
——— a PPSOHN EDWARD LLOYD, 
January 2Ist, 1901. Secretary and Registrar. 





—————V_V7O”7_ 


Uw IVERSITY COLLEGE 


“ROMSGROVE 60H OO &. 
Me HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at EASTER. 
~The Head ter must bea member of the Church of Engl land, and a graduate 
of the ) sh Universities, or the University of Dublin. Full particulars 
bo had onapplication to the SECRET ARY of the Committee of the Trustees, 
the fehoo! House, Bromsgrove. Applications should be sent in on or before 
February 23rd. 


Th ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—SCH OLARSHIPS. 
President- = Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
“SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 


Army and Navy subjects. : 
for particulars, apply, Head- Muster, H. R. THOMSON, M.A, 









“SSIST: ANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. —Miss ‘LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 

titie ated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, Xe. 
—CENTE TRAL REGISTRY for ‘I TEACHE RS, 2 5 Craven St., c Yharing C Toss, W. © 


10 INV. \LIDS.—A_ LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ” Telephone No, 1854 t (Gerrard). 





“DVIC E as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS .—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridve 
Graduates) : vives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manag rer, R. d BEEVOR, M. A. »22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 








\ RE YOU WAN NTING SCHOOL OR HOME me 
Giris? Eneuisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, se nds 
reliable information & prospec tuses gratis of pe rsonally i inspec ted establishments. 


VRU EST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post- 

free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SEBVICE on SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; Sis pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospe ctuses will also be sent free. 





Y = E W R J dl I N 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 


Address~—Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballydaff, Weybridge, Surrey. 


| Fiat LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
President--LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. lon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.V., HE  n SPE NCER, 
Esq., The Right Hon. W. FE. H. LEC KY, M. P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right —_ Sir M. GRANT DU FF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBU RY, 
F.B.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life-Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from ‘Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
FirtH Epirion, 1885, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s, ; to Members, Its 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D., Secretary and by ibr arian, 

JOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual e ash dis ounts, 
T THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running “Pen 

with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s. 14. 














Z . FISHER UNWIN, Pate rnoster Square, London, 


EV ERSIONS and LIFE INTER ESTS in Landed 
WY or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 TLaneuster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. € apital £500,000. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY from 16 to 6. 


VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO TH 
PER MANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 
AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS in the TATE GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
‘“;ALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint Block Illustration 
Por conventence of Reference the Publications are ari anged Alphabstically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO, 
KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF, & CERTITUDE. 


By F. Storrs Turner, R.A. 7s. 6d. net. *e An honest attempt to think the 

problem of knowledge right thro ugh, and to present a record of the process as 
4 ell as the result of his investigations.”—Nature. “ To prop rhesy is proverbial 
rash, but we risk the charge of temerity. ‘ Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude’ 
wall tine . It begins with bare consciousness and ends with God. That it is the 
record as well as the results of a genuine inquiry adds the touch that is hwman. 
Mr. Storrs Turner's ‘ Science of Ends’ does not enlarge upon the end. It. 
is his way thitherward that is so absorbingly interesting. It will be for his 
followers along the road he has pioneered--he is a pioneer—to complete ani 
perfect the survey. His book is beyond compare the most attractively lucid, 
example of clear thinking upon fumdamentals that has appeared for a qeneration.” 
—Lirerary Wor.p. 


DICTIONARY of FOREIGN QUOTATIONS 
(FRENCH AND ITALIAN): Texts and Translations. By € ‘ol. DaLBrac 
and 'l. B, HarsorrLy. Uniform with ‘ English Quotations ” and “ C’assica! 
Quotations.” Fully Indexed, 7s. 6d. ‘A veryjinteresting and valuat le book. 
The best informed of us may learn something, probably a great deal, from 
it. The renderings are mostly spirited and faithful.”—Specrator. 


ARCHITECTS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE (Shakespeare to Tenuyson). By R. Farquparson SuHarp, of the 
British Museum. Witha fine series of Facsimile Letters, 5s. net. ‘It is 
long since we have seen a book on literature which attracted us more, Tho 
twenty-four biographies are short, brightly written, and accurate. The 
facsimiles add greatly to the charm of the book.”—RbrvIEW OF THE WEEK. 
BY COLONEL KENNEY-HERBERT (“ WYVERN”). 
PICNICS AND SUPPERS. 27) pp.. 2s. 6d. 
net. Include « Comprehensive Treatise on Cold Dishes, with numerous 
recipes for Soups, Sauces, Meuts, Poultry, Fish, Pies, Vegetables, Salads, 
Savouries, Sandwiches, Sweets, and Wine-cups. The next volume will be 
on Vegetables and Simple Foods, ‘*Colonel Kenney-Herbert has added 
one more to his really distinguished cookery-books.”—LrreRaRY WoRLD, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVIL AND EVOLUTION.” 


COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 3s. 6d. 


net. ‘The Rev. Dr. Cuirvorp writes:—‘‘ Heartily do I welcome your 
courageous book. It is essentially Christian, logical, and conclusive.” 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR - BOOK, 


1901, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


ant CLOWES’S NOVELS. 
UNIFORM EDITLON, Pach 2s. 6d. 

a.) MRS. FREDERICK GRAHAM. “One of the most 
beautiful stories we have real of late. It refreshes us like a breeze 
trom the hills.’”—Dunprr Covukirn. 

(2.) MONA. “* Mona is a most sweet and charming heroine.” 

~—ATHENZUM. 

(3.) SENEX. “Adelightful study of a woman’s heart and mind. 

The characters are all admirable.’”—Brrmincuam Post. 


IS THERE A BETTER THING ? By Jernemran 


VauGHAN-Emmert. 6s. **Mr. Emmett’s pictures remind us of some of 
Ouida’s. The deseriptions are vivid, and the characters excellently drawn.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London, 




















MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
A NEW NOVEL OF GHETTO LIFE. 


NAOMI’S EXODUS. By Liy H. Monracv. Crown 


Svo, cloth, Ss. td, 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE LOST LAND: a Tale of « Cromwellian Irish 
Town. By JULLA M. CROTTIE. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
What the Critics say of Miss Croitie’s work :— 

Mer. Justis McCarty, inthe All Ireland Reviei, says :— Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, Miss Crottie is destined to make aun abiding mark on the literature 
of the country which is both hers and imine.” 

The Daily Express says :-—** Miss Crottie possesses an artist’s highest attribute 
—a delicate perception of the uses of light and shade. 

Lloyd's News says :— Her writing is crisp and clever, and the majority of 
persons will find it most enjoyable.” 

The County Gentleman says :—‘‘ Local colour abounds in Miss Julia Crottie’s 
work, which plainly proves her to be one of the most faithful contemporary 
chvoniclers of Irish life.’ 

The Academy says :—-** Miss Crottie has both understanding and sympathy ; 
she has also that x are instinct for dialogue which alone can make such stories 
absointely faithful.’ 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NEIGHBOURS: being Annals of a Dull Town. Second 
Edition, cloth, 6s. 

The Atheneum says :— Every line of these Trish stories is so redolent of the 

soil that they cannot fail to interest auy une to whom the study of unsophisti- 
cated human nature is attractive.” 
The Bookman says: GPE cele comparatively few books of distinetion pub- 
lished at this season ‘Neighbours,’ by Miss Julia M. Crottie, stands out with 
some prominence...... All the characters are good, containing puthos and humeur, 
particularly humour...... We only feel grateful for a be vk which is ut cuee so 
entertaining and so genuine a record of Irish life as it is. 


FALAISE: the Town of the “Conqueror. 


BOWMAN DODD. Profusely Illustr: ated, cloth, ¢ 73. 6d. 








“By ANNA 


THE MIND OF THE CENTURY. Paper, 1s.; 
cloth, 2s. Contributors: LIONEL JOHNSON, WILLIAM ARCHER, 
ARTHUR WAUGH, HENRY W. NEVINSON, JOSEPH PENNELL, G.C. 
ASITTON-JONSON, J. A. NICKLIN, Major MARTIN HUME, Rev. A.W. 
HUTTON, W. FP. ALEXANDER, J.A. HOBSON, FRANCIS STORR. Dr. 
W.A. TILDEN, Dr. H. J. CAMPBELL, EDWARD CLODD, & W. A. PRICE. 


MODERN ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By JU STIN McC AR THY. (Story of the Nutious Series.) Hlustraied, 0 


ENGLAND’ S NEGLECT OF SCIENCE. “By Professor 
PERRY, papas Royal College of Science, South Kensington. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


FINN AND HIS COMPANIONS. By STANDISH O'Grapr. 
Tilustrated by Jack B. Ye Cheap Re-issue in the Children’s Libyar 
Devore ted bin nding, 1 




















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


London : T, FISHER UNW IN, ‘Paternoster | Square, EC, 
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MP? W™ HEINEMANN’S LIST 
MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 


A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G:S.. 


Author of “Through the Yangtse Gorges,” &e. 
With a Map and [lustrations, 1 vol., 10s. net. (Thursday. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY 


OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 
SINCE 1814. 
i rom the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 


» Stan dard d.—* Students of ¢ onter: aporary history will be grateful for this 
‘ better than his description of our political 








ling can be 





h political history is equally well done; the section on Germany is 


singularly interesting. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 


By Professor H. A. GILES, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Literatures of the World, 
he Academy.—** Dr. Giles wears his prodigious learning lightly : 
The pages are sprinkle a with his transla- 





right and easy: he is also a poet. 
ions of Chinese versifiers, He has done for a nation what F 


individual.” 


+ 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE. 


BOERS. By an Ex-Ligurenant of GENERAL DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUIL. 
With a Portrait and Map, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Zayc-| 


WILL. 
Literature —“ ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ will live. There are few novelists 


who could tel! in so masterly a way so wide-reaching and manifold a story.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By Ftora 


ANNIE STEEL. c ‘ 5 ; 
The Outlool:— As a study of that inexhaustible India; as a study of the East 
and West at close touch with one another; and as a novel of passion, this is 


Mrs. Steel’s best book.’ 
THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
The Times.—“ Not even in ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker sug- 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
gest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to 
the book.” 


THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY, and other, 


Stories. By Lioryp OsnovrNe. 
The Outlook.—“ These stories are admirable. They are positive good things, 
wanting not for strength, pes, taaheeclaienin observation.” 


London: WM. HE INEMANN, 21 1 21 Bedford 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS Naina COUNTRY 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (fo 
weekly exchange of f books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annun, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists cf Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered a 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPUL AR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 

of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


Street, W.C, 











UNITE 


and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 





MUDIE’S cPRARY Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


oe TOURS, 65 DAYS FOR oo 
Visiting all the West India Islands, by 
_ THE ROYAL MAIL LINE 
(Uuder contract veyance of H.M. Mails to the West Indies). Apply to— 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM Econ 600, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or esta stre » London. 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, GRE SECE, &e. 


‘ARGONADT,’ 
44 days, 146 guineas, including return tickets 
LONDON-MARSEILLES, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh NW. 


Cruise on &.Y. 3,254 tons. 


FEBRUARY 15TH, 


Gardens, London, 





(and Post-Office Orders 








369 Strand) payable to “ John 


Cheques 
Baker,” 





3 from the end of the Gre: it War to the present day. The summary of | 


his style is 


‘itzGerald did for an j 


SUBSCRIPTIONS | 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may | 
IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, } 


DIVERSITIES IN VERSE 


BY 


LAWRANCE LONGSTAFFE, 


¢ 


| JOHN 
Pott 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


THE BOOKMAN.—« Raciness and dignity, strength and poetry 
—all may be found in these ‘ Diversities.’” 


THE GLOBE—*It is not often that a book of poetic pieces jg 
so happily entitled as this is......diverse indeed......Mr. Longstaffe 
| possesses a sympathetic temperament as broad as it is deep, sees Very 
neatly turned sonnets.” 


THE SCOTSMAN.—“<A readable book of poems of qniet 
interest with an old-fashioned flavour.” 


DIVERSITIES IN VERSE. 


BY 
JOHN LAWRANCE LONGSTAFFE. 


¥Y.A.P.—*“ It is pleasant to come across serious thouchts rendered 
in such simple, vigorous, and musical language as Mr. Longstaff, 
gives his readers in very many of his poems.” 


THE FIELD—‘A writer of graceful verse who is a keen 
Sportsman is certainly the exception rather than the rule, The 
author evidently combines both of these excellent qualifications 
Field readers will wish there were more of such verses as ‘The 
Song of a Lincolnshire Fox,’ ‘An Old Hunting Man’s Fall, &c.” 


THE cae — HER. ALD. ies euther has well waa 
his book. 
| His verse is not only full o 
and humour.’ 


f one: sense, but it is flay our ed with wit 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


**One of the best of the literary organs.”—Sphere. 


THE PILOT 


London : 








; A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING, 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 
CONTENTS, Fet ary 97 
THE WEEK. 
LEADING ARTICLES.— 


KING AND EMPEROR. 
FAVETE LINGUIS II. 
THE COLONISATION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


| OFFICERS’ EXPENSES: UNIFORM. 


HUXLEY: POSITIVE AGNOSTICISM. 
TERTIUS QUIS ON COVENTKY PATMOREE. By Professor H. ¢, 
BEECHING. 


{ COSAS D'ESPANA 
| ae TURNING OF THE PAGE. By H. C. Macpowatt. 
{ BECK. 
4 MEDICAL STUDENT OF THE XYVIzrz CENTURY. 
NOTES BY A BYSTANDER. 
| REVIEWS.— 
| DANTE’S PARADISO.—TUCKWELL'S REMINISCENCES AT OX: 
FORD.—IAN HAMILTON'S MARCH—l'LORENTINE PAINTERS, 
And other Articles and Notices. 


Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 6d, 
Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookuen, pasgotas Codes: Unicopge and ABC, 
140 STR. AND, W. Cus , and 3 37 PICCA) ADILL Y, W., LONDON. 








w 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANS. ACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

APERS OF A MATHEMATICAL OR PaYsicaL CHARACTER, 
195, with 25 Plates, price £1 7 
t SONS, 45 St. Martin's 


REV IE WE D, ADVERTISE D, OR ME — NEDIN THIS PAPEB 
promptly seut by 
CATALOGUE OF NEW Rumalxnces FREE. 


CONTAINING 
Vol, 
: HARR R ISON ¢ 









Lane, W.C. 











H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. ‘MACMILLAN & 00.’S & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA: her History, Diplomacy, and Com-| [HF FIRST NUMBER NOW READY. 
merce, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. Parker, 
Consul-General in Corea, 1886-7 ; Consul-General in Kiung Chow, 1891; and 


in 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government, With 19 
Maps, &c., large crown Svo, 8s, net. 


AL HEROES. By Various Writers. | 
OUR NAVA Marinpin, M.A. With a Preface by Rear-Admiral Lord | Edited by Cc. KINLOCH COOKE. 


CHARLES BERESFORD. Containing Short Lives of Nineteen of our most 
Famous Admirals, related in nearly every case by one of their Descendants, 
anc when possible by the Head of the Family. With Photogravure of Lord 


Neleon, and Hall-Tone Portraits of the other Admirals, demy Svo, 16s. THe NUMBER CONTAINS IMPORTANT ARTICLES, ENTITLED 


ugur- £0, JOHN, HAUGHTON, COM- THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


s England and Russia ol to deen in Asia,” = With “Photogravure | WRITTEN BY 
Portraits and many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 13s, net. | 


seal Tate Rae Hearbennines is Seip <0 agers Hah Selgenenh ent gan | HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.C. 
te.” —Daily News. 
tert ary men will recognise its value as a contribution to the on Z 


Indian frontier warfare......On the eve of expected military reforms, a book THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


this must possess considerable value,”’—Scotsman, 
| 1. POWERS OF STATES. By his Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T 


—2. ATTITUDE OF NEW ZEALAND. By The Hon, W. P. 
TWO BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN ITALY AND STUDENTS OF ART, | REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand. 


. | 
THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. | From | WANTED: AN IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 


sainigltlenadacngeeuiinaetagiiiiciaiiinnieicanies By Colonel Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


Meee eer bin ertiys Mater Pease Wen Geico | THE SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


and a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready immediately. 1. By The Right Hon. Lord WINDSOR. —2, By The Hon, JOHN 
TUDHOPE (late Colonial Secretary, Cape Colony). 


ry y pow 
IN USC AN Yoo: te te aaron Saweae ea | THE C.LV.s ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. With numerous Tilus tr: ations, oa crown 


oe | IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. By Major-General MACKINNON, 


Large crown Svo,[6s. each, And among the other Contributors are: 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN: 2 their Manners, The Sir Cuartes Ditks, Bart.; Rear-Admiral Fitzgeratp; Lord Brassey 


ustoms, Religion, and Language. With a Photograv igsF | K.C.B.; The Hon. W.. FP. REEVES ; Lady Linpsar; THE METROPOLITAN or 
Sreaaioar he A. Wasi i "TReady ace | Ixvia; Sir Husent Jexsivonam, K.C.M.G.; Sir Leper Grirriy, K.C.S.1, 




















ye Sir ALEXANDER RenveEL, K.C.LE.; Sir Douaias Fox, C.E,; and Sir ALFRED 
WILD WALES. With a Photogravure and | Hes? = 
12 Mustrations. By A. S, Harrrice, [Ready immediately car hnDS 
oT — teady immediately, PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


NT AND PE | A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION, 
ee oe AND, ._ PERSONALITY. niet THE LIFE OF 


Author of “ Minist ial Py iesthood.” D Svo, 14s. [Ready nert week. 
ila a ccc ti —— | EDWARD WHITE BENSON 
. | (Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). By his Son, A, C, BENSO 
SERMONS ON FAITH AND DOCTRINE, is Extra Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


By the late Bensamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol. Edited by the Very 
Rev. the Hon, W. H. Fremante, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown &vo, 7s, 6d, 














NEW VOLUME NOW READY OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING’ S aber > pea anjeersgg 
MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. Extra Crown Svo, bound in Red Cloth, w zilé tops, 6s. each Volume, 

Crown 8vo, 5s. uet each. THE NAULAHKA. By Ru vrs KIPiinG 


rWO NEW VOLUMES, and Wotcort BALESTIER, 


SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By Heiyry ~ NEW VOLUME READY ON TUESDAY. 
I. Vosog, Author of “ Wasuer aud bis Works,” “Chopio, aud ocer  MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Musical Essays,’’ &c. ith & Portraits, 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER, and the 

THE ORCHESTRA & ORCHESTRAL MUSIC Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. By Izaas 


By W. J. Henperson, Author of ‘‘ What is Good Music?” &. With 8 Watton. Demy Sve, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. net. 


Portraitsand other MMlustrations, [Ready immediately. | HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. we Vol. 


AST ANGLIA. By Witttam Durr. 
THE GREEK THINKERS. By Professor Ei With Iustr rutions by Joseru Penney. Ext ra Cr wn 8vo, a gant, 68. 














a a Wires. of V a ; ee i arm 8 Ph.D. SECO} ND IMPRE ISSION, REVISED, } N NOW READY. 
Kinigsberg, &e rauslated by Lavrrzg Macyvus, M.A, Magdalen College 
Oxford, ; "PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA., 


Vol. I., demy 8vo, 14s, net, just published. | 


style, the work will be found Nee eee anne ee ae ; . 
x most eneyclopesdis ar he SECOND EDITION. REVISED. 


nce aud of the dependence of A SHORT MANUAL OF 


ut on that of pas t: ages. The “Greek Thinkers” in 


sig religion, of literature, and of the special sciences. | Co M PARATIVE 2 a i LO LOGY 


Vol. II., containing Plato,” is now nearly completed and is already in course 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
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of translatic FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P. Gites, LA., Fellow and Lecturer 
5 of Emmanuel College, aud Reader in Comparative Philology iv the Univer 
f Cambridg Crown Svo, ls. 
THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. Dn Bein icine Sh Es 
NEW VOLUME. JANUABY “NUMBE eB NOW READY. 
THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF | JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
THE BRAIN AND COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor Price 3s. net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 48. 
Jacgues Lorn, M.D., Professor of Physiology iu the University of Chicago, CONTENTS. 
one, Se. } Balaam. By the Rev. W. Lock, D. D.—Christian Palestiniaa Literature, By 
*.° A complete List of the above Series may be obtained post-free on application. | F.C. Burkitt.—On the Influence of t vob Septuagint on Peshitta. By the 
Rev. W. Eme ry Barnes, D.D.—The “ Riz’ JUST "in St. Paul, By 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, D.D.—The Te whir ig of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdons 


on the Tutrodt wetion of Sin and De ath. , Byt the Rev. F. R. Tennant.—The History 
| of the The ological Term “ Substance PartI. By the Rev. T, B.Strong, B.D, 
—Document s. —Notes.—Reviews. —Chron ticle. 





*." The QUARTERLY LIST of FORTHCOMING, NEW, and RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS can be now had post-free on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. | MAOMILLAN & CO,, Limrrep, LONDON, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW WORK by the late LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
In fool 


COUNSELS FOR CHURCHPEOPLE 


PROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
Right Hon. & Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, D.D., 
The late Lord B shop of London, 
Selected and Arranged by J. H. Burn, B.D. 


cap Svo, tastefully printed and bound, os. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


stefully printed and bound, As. each vel, po 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE: « 


Kook of Devotional Thoughts. From the Writings of F. W. Farrar, DD, 
ERS. Dean of Canterbury, Selected and pce st bs J.H. Bury, B.D. 


HELPS Ble FAITH AND PRACTICE: a 


. From the Wrtings of Hrnry Secort 
m \ Hon aaa Pes centor of St. Pauls © athedral. Selected and 
kN, B.D. 


SECOND EDITION. 
HELPS TO GODLY LIVING: 


ishts. From the Writings of th: 


st- free 


Ho LEANI 
Arrana “Dy J. HB 





a Book of 


ght Honourable and 


‘tional Ti 


Mo Rever wd I <eDERICK TH mPLE, DD, Li tng oo HOP OF CANTER- 
reny. Selected and Arranged, with His Grace's permission, by J. H. 
Burs, B.D eee 
In vuiper cover, One TPenay, 
CHRISTIANITY AND CHINAMEN. Way 
DO THEY REJECT I A Sermon preached in St. Paul's Cathedrel on 
Sunday, July 2eth, 1000, by the late Pr Derdian Hany Jones. 
Tn dew Sv ieloth and Tm ited. Os. met. Large-paper copies, 21s. 
THE OAK HAMLET : lisiaan a Short History 
veut aud Personal Associations of the Village of Ockham, Surrey. 
4 H. ee, JoHn H. BR SHALL, Se lie itor, First Chairman of the Parish 
Council. Pavish Chur he lure hw arden, an dep = roi the Surrey Archwo- 
logical Society. With Ilustrations fre miPho eraphs by the Author, 


i large suitably bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


pomesbsy AND FEUDAL STATISTICS. 


With a Chapter on Agricultural Statistics. By A. H. Inmay, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


‘rown Svra, 


Tn demy Sve, cloth, 6 


THE ROMANCE OF A ‘HUNDRED YEARS. 





irkable Cl 3 the rs in the Social and Public Life of the Nineteenth 
con ury. By ALFRED Kix iSTON, P . Hist.S., Author of “East Anglia and 
the Great Civil War, Era Iwo Centuries,” && 
SECOND EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
In dewy Svo, ¢ v Illustrated, 7s. 


COUTTS & C0., ‘BANKERS, EDINBURGH 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 


Noyai 4to, 30s. net. 


THE WILDFOWLER 
SCOTLAND. 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &ec,, 
Author of «A Breath from the Veldt,” * British Deer and 
their Horns,” &e, 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure after a Drawing 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photogravure Plates, 
°'Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and from PRotegrapes. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE, 


By STANLEY BP. RICE, Indian Civil Service. 
Sro, 10s. 6d. [On Monday nert, 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, BRINGING THE NARRATIVE 
TO THE OCCUPATION OF PRETORIA, JUNE, 


HISTORY OF EN GLAND. 
3v F. YORK POWELL, M.A., 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford; and 
T. F. TOUT, M.A., 
Professor of History in the Owens College, Victoria University 
New Edition, Revised throughout, and with Additions, bringing the 
Narrative to the Occupation of Pretoria, June, 1900. 


Rezius Professor 





With 58 Mapsand Plans, and 45 Genealogical aud other Tables, crown Sve, 7. bd. 
Phe Genealogical Tables in this book are wot congined to Enal 7 Roy 

Fainilies, hut include Lables 4 edge lo the Houses of Gauase, Haps sburg, apnite 

&e.; also the Churehitls, Rus , Grenviltes, Piit , Napiers, Bac mn yale 


NOTES ON RECONNOITRING IN 
SOOTH AFRICA. 


Boer War, 1899-1900. 


Ibing, Is. net. 


Cape Times, and republishe from 
February, 1901, 


NEW ROMANCE BY A. W. MARCHMONT. 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 

Br ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 

With S Ulustrations by D. Murray Sinith. Crown 

‘A delightfully exei Ree 

©The story fai bristles with exciting incidents, in every ehapter is a Vair- 

breadth eseape trom sudden death, uw perilous enterprise suecessfulls aceon 
plished, or the results of failure dexterously evaded.” 

—Birmingham 
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Svo, 6s, 


tiny nove truardian, 


Dail 


Guzetie, 


TENTH THOUSAND beech aL Tt neater by E. &. Somerville. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. 


by E. @. SUMERVILLE and MARTIN TOSS. 
© Sheer unadulterated laughter is one of the best things that even Literature 
eau vive, and we ure h ind put to it to remem ‘rit hook of these latter days to 
which we owe more of it than we do to the Irish R. M. feademy. 


LY THE SAME AUTHORS, 





AND en Being the Memoirs of a F. malls Distiusuished for its 
Public Service sin England and Scotland. By Ratpu Ricwarpsoy, F.RS.E,, 
V.s.A. Secot., ri f “ Life and Pict ture s of Ges orge Morland,’ ’ ke, 

“ Me. ‘Richa d 0k is Of considerable intere Spectate Fs 

© A book in whic h ones is not a dull page. Liter ature. 

= An aad rable history. It is one of the most intere — books of the year. 

Sure 10 mere romantic st ry Was ever writ ten. Sketch. 
rown 8v oth, 2s. 61. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. 


» os. 6d. 
the 
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Junction of 
kL Woon M.A., 


Jottings z at 
By 


ALL CHANGE. | 


hand 1 ries, \M, 


A Tragedy in Blank | 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8yo, 5s. 6d. 


THE SILVER FOX. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONG MANS, GREEN, and CO, “a New York, and Bombay. 








LL.M. Caml a — is 
mA muber of good sii exaeative thanets in yoctey wal sreet deine with | PRUDENTIAL SUR ARCE COMPRIS, SAReen 
various aspects of fe ina aie and practical spirit.’’— Ba ptis urine. 
* We ean only de be these jottines us gems of thought. Sone of them aré HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
‘ Lin poetry t tor must part they ure expressed in caltured prose, 
every ou t] 1 cont ~ food for reflection, while the thougit ranges onan 
ry yal } Devhu Stand ( 
a FOUNDED 1848, 
— i seed waner ems 
INVESTED FUNDS £35,000,000, 
FIRESIDE POEMS. By the Rev. Sraarros, | Or 7 
dy the Nev. OPTRATTO | COLL Es TORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES. &e. 
A { rel VITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC'S STOCE 
* li oth | ¥ hh ineludes many fine first editions Spry vet nny gabe ont, ay Feo ang te 
y } huoewn old and modern urtists Als collection of print s by Fé 3 
EYES IN SOLITUDE. By Rev. W. Moors, | besierata sought for, and catalogues issued . 
furs : Other I thin homie.” ke at Call oeanitete 
ss B PEDROIA) Cs | A. TIONED ISAACS, 60 Havmarket, London, $.W. 
| ‘ " 61 : ‘ yi - - 
| OOKS —RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS st P. 
THE DEAD VICTORS: a | geen of {lie { Pep Pleas tufewauts. Catal = free iffer Re 
‘ Ati \N 10 } Ni with Ls ris nant pag Spar aja « ! ‘1s 
oy oT ros Suuall Parcels vf Books Purchased for Cash jons 
: and ( my te Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Book (ae © 1a 
ELLIOTL STOCK. 62 Paternoster Kew. Leudon, E.C | Wants free, HOLLAND COQ., Book Merchante, John Bright St., Birmingham 
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Mr, Herbert Spencer's § Works, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. vinatly Revised. 


With Portrait, 11th Thousand ..... 16a; 
ES OF BIOLOGY. & vols. Revised 
PRINCIPLES art. GUILE ROUSING ... voncsssencaseseess 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. * vols. 5th ae 
WRIMIBATIR <p-caroe ose vesenecceisossxszterneseuavasasonsne, O 6s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, bs oL& 4th Thou. “1s. 


{l. 3rd Thou. 18s, 
Ditto. Vol ILL. 2nd Thou. It. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, * vols. 2nd Thou. 27s. tl. 


JUSTICE. © (Separate LY) ....sceeeccececcecccscevecscceccs 8s. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOL OGY. 2ist Thou. 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. Wibrary Edition. 7th Thou... 6s 


Ditto. Cheap Edition. 41st Thou.... 2s, 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3vols. Sth Thou... Each Vol. 10s. 
SOCIAL STATICS ani MAN e. STATE cccviscse ls. 


THE MAN «. THE STATE. 


Separi nee Mth 
Thousand . 





VARIOUS F Ri AGMEN TS. Fanlarged 
MERRIE ciciscesicuc nadeeonunoess 6s. 

Besson FOR DISSENT ING K ‘ROM ‘COMTE 6d. 
2EJOINDER TO PROF. WEISMANN.,. Is. 

a ISMANNISM ONCE MORE  .......cccrceees . Is 


London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C, 





Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s, 6d, 
THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


contuins the Lollowing Articles 
Tae QuEEN. By Mrs. E Jet Clnaseicaile. 
Lorp WoLSELEY AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, By 
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rexce IN AGRICULTURE, By Sir Edmund Verney. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


EXPOSITORY TIMES.—‘‘ It is evident that the editors are taking a thorough grip of the 
series. This excellence and uniformity would be impossible otherwise.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By Professor GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph.D., D.D., 


Of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
*.* Particulars of the previous volumes will be sent post-free upon application. 








JUST PUBLISHE D.—With Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


CLEARING HOUSES: 


Their History, Methods, and Administration. By JAMES G. CANNON, 
Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank of the City of New York. 


Outlook.—** A comprehensive account of the Clearing Houses of the large cities of the world, with all of 
interest that the banker and student of finance would desire to know.” 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo0 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT: 


A Historical Enquiry. By = Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 


Author of * British Rule and Modern Politics,” * Historyin Fact and Fiction,” &e. 


IMMEDIATELY.—NEW EDITION, crown yo, 7. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-1000, By Francis Cuttmse Care 
Gomm, late of H.M. Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Burrister-at-Law. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S POPULAR 
Novel, “ELEANOR.” 


OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD IN 





Publicist 

1 aniry AND Pusiic Lire. By D. S. Cairns. 
By Ernest New man, 

Mr. Listrep STEPHEN'S ‘‘ ENGLISH UTILITARIANS.”’ 
By William Graham. 

Narronan Mititary Rerorm. By Colonel F. * 
Maude. 

(o-OPERATORS, THE STATE, AND THE Hovwsi>.:. 
Qurstion. By Gilbert Slater. 

Tap Novets oF BM. Rene Bazin. By Edmund 
Grosse 

Tae Savives Bang Derosits. By Heury W. Wolff. 
ip DecLINE OF THE GOVERNMENT, By Herbert 
7 





Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Tue CoLumMBUs Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 & 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 





No. 1,024. FEBRUARY, 1901. 2s. 6d. 
Tay Captiviry oF tue Proresson. By A, Lincoln 
Green. 


Cricket Reronm 

MAIADMINISTRALION oF Messes. By Colonel H, 
Knollys. 

A Douste Busey ar Laney's Creeg. By Henry 
Lawson, 

My Hovsr 1y tHe West Inptes, 

Egiskay aNv Prinxch CHARLES: Some Unwritten 
Memories of the “45. By A. Goodrich-Freer. 
Doom Castte: « Romance. By Neil Munro, 

Chaps. 16-19, 
Mvsines wiruourt Mrinop.—Tue Return or Lorp 
‘Ts--THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CRrOowD— 
IRALIAN F'eperaTION—HysTericaL Re- 
FORMS — THE NEGLECT OF Mopern' Lan- 
GUAGEsS—Tun Pace ov FrencH anpD GERMAN 





IN otn Eptcatton—Tur EXctiusiveness 01 
Usiversitivs—A Masterreiecn or ScHoLar- 
SHIP, 


Layp Purcuase. 

ForziGN UNDESIRABLES. 

QuEEN wats as “Most greatly lived, this Star | 
of England.” 


Witziau Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





IRK BECK BA&AN E. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lune, London, 
INVESTED FU NDS £ 10,000,000, 
TWO-AND-A-HALP PER CENT. INTEREST 
1 DE POSITS, repayable « on demind 
‘IW PER CENT. on CURRENT At COUNTS, | 

| 


» 








on the minimum monthly balances, when wot drawn 
delow £100, 

~ BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 
POst-Iree, 


FRANCIS BANS NSCROFT, Manazer. 


Seep 


JOSEPH GIL L O’ TPS 
STREL PENS 


PARIS, 1878. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
NOTICE.—A FIFTH IMPRESSION cf 


ELEANOR, 
by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


is now ready. With Illustrations by 
ALBERT STERNER. Crown §8vo, 6s. 


LATEST a OPINIONS :— 
odes Deux Me .—* Le roman contient quel- London Quarterly Review.—“*A real love story, 
ques-unes des scenes les plus émouvantes qu ‘ait | | steeped iu Italian sunshine, and rich in glimpses 
Elsmere et de Bessie | of Italian life and character......Mrs. Ward has 
ostrell......Peu de romanciers i iis d’a présent | never given us a book that tinds its way to one's 
boi aussi bien que l'auteur d anov, dessiner de | heart s« > comp letely and gives such unmixed pleasure 
eracieuses figures de jeunes filles; et personne, peut- | as this.” 
etre, ne suit aussi bien qu'elle peindre un paysage, Daily Telegraph.—* Two de lightful portraits of 
donne ren quelques lignes impression vivante d'un | women, the heroine herself being one of the most 
coin de nature....... Pe rsonne, par mi les romanciers | succe ssful which any modern novelist has accom- 
anglais contemporains. n'a plus que Mme, Humphry | = shex 
Ward le sentiment de la nature, ou tout au moins le | ew Ivel and Re 







pune eae auteur de Robert 


“The story, told with infin- 





tulent de nous faire se sntir la nature. 

Sydney Morning Herald.—*** Eleanor’ will be ac- 
cepted by many readers «is the high-water mark of 
the author's genius. And even to the less enthusi- 


| ite - athos, is p rofoun ily interesting, and the studies 


in character are done with that insight and profound 
subtlety for which Mrs, Ward is famous.” 
British Weekly.—* Considere a purely as a love story, 





astic amongst us the book will appeal as a great | this is certainly the best book that Mrs. Ward has 
novel,” | written.” 


NEW IMPRESSIONS OF TWO POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. a 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of * Vice Versa,” * The Giant's Robe,” ~- Fallen Idol, i &e. 
Manchester Guardiun.—“* A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think, the best thing he has done 
ince he cracked our sides with * Vice Vers..’”’ 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. fio 
a H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author of * The Sowers,” Ke. 


World.—** A tine stor l l 


f sul tly conveyed, aud interest 
est work, 






, finely told, with local colour, ch L 
vitul and sustained, For onstructi ion this is Mr. Setou 1 Met riman’s 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S.R. CROCKETT, Auth xe," “Little Anna Mark,” Se, 


LOVE AND ‘HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. [On Fedrwary 26th. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE 


By GRAHAM HOPE [In March, 


London : SMITI, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY. MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, _ ,P¢? Dozen 
| ; rapa Bots, 3-Bots, 
E E a | Pare BORDEAUX, un excellent ” 
s | light Dinner Wine. The quality 
| ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
ine usually sold at much higher . 


SCENES FROM HER LIFE AND REIGN. ST. ESTEPH E 


| 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
By G. A. HENTY. bottle, The appreciation this wine 
. meets with trom the constantly 
increasing TT ~ customers 17/6 9/9 
: it procures us in London and the 
Fully Illustrated. Paper, is;.¢ cloth, 1s. 6d. Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, LrMITEpD, Old Bailey. Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carviage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
y S, ° ° on, . 
In crown 8vo volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
| Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iy 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. }':.onStrice": 
we | 16,- and 20/-a dozen and upwards, 


<a ee ae ee We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
The Series is designed to form a Record of the great Movements and Developments 6d. per dozen. . 


during the Reign of Queen Victoria, in Politics, Economics, Religion, Industry, Literature, JAMES SMITH AND C0 
"J 
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Science, and Art, and of the Life Work of its Typical and Infinential Men. WINE MERCHANTS 
Tennyson. A Critical Study. By!The Anglican Revival. By J. ee) eee ees errno parcels 
Srepuen Gwryy, B.A. Overton, D.D. rs ne ° 
Charles Dickens. By Grorce/ poy, . i Ree Ce ee 
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} THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. EPPS’S COCOA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in — that —— pean edly- rachathang was - GRATEFUL AND COMTORTING. 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, E. cas P Ss . Ss Cc oO Cc ) A. 
Yr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. : x 
Di 1 BR yOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


The Right Hon, Ear! Russell communicated to the College of wi 9a J.T. rt that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See E P Pp S 9 Ss Cc oO Cc oO A 
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Lancet, December 31st, 1864. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Dr. J. COLLIS ROWNE'S F NE. | Sti ae ae = 
Extract from the Medical Ties, January 12th, 1866:—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- WitH NATURAL FLAVOUB ONLY, 









titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place,” : eee es 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE a a 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NeU.-{| PHG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 19 Lombard Street, und o7 Charing Cross, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE Ptilocy ela“ oni aaa 
ls the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, oes 7 | Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
CAUTION.—Noue genuine without the words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on | Assured free of all Liability. 
Govern amp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. i Electric-Lighting Bules Supplied. 
SoLe Masvr U J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, Is. 14d, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. FE’. B. MACDONALD, Secretary, 








“1 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. O 
ita ciils eae THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
GP. PUTNAM’S SONS beg to announce that | ag age 
they will publish on February 13th a New | Sadia cian ads FEBRUARY 1901 
. > UNLES 4 . 
Book by the Author of ** Women and . Evrsopes or THE Mowtn. 
Economics.” entitled §“UONCERNING | 2. Tue Bep Rocs or Army Rrroru. By Major Count Gleichen, C.LG. 
CHILDREN.” By Mrs. CHARLOTTE | » Tue Duties oF TH Army axp Navy. By Captain W. E. Cairnes. 
. -KINS (Stetson ILMAN . A Pura ror Rervrorcements iy Sours Arnica. By H. W, Wilson. 
PERKINS (Sictson) GEUMAN. » Roumanta aS 4 Persecutinc Power. By F.C. Conybeare. 
Contexts :—The Precious Tes—The Effect of Mind on the Minl—TIwo . To Bowu on To THRow? By W. J. Ford. 
I Together—The Bur “hild Dreads tie ee ’, American Arrarrs. By A. Maurice Low. 
he Respect due to Youth—Too Much Cousideration— ace tor Children— > oH >: ‘ 
Unconscious Schooling—Mothers, Natural and Unuatural—Children and i age age — 
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Servants—Meditation on the Nursemaid—Six Mothers—Presumptuous Age— ‘ 
Social Parentage. 10. Emerson By Leslie Stephen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, ll. Tue Ovutioor tn Sparx. By Hon, Lionel B. Holland, 
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THE ALL IRELAND REVIEW. London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
A WEEKLY IRISH LITERARY PAPER. Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Mustrations, 3s, net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 















oO e in above the publication of * THE ANNALS 
OF THE FOUR MASTERS,” with rumniug commentary by distinguished | EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 
scholars. 2 Ax account of receut discoveries concerning the early history of Medicina. 
Post-free, 6s. 6d. per annum, Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Appress—STANDISH O'GRADY, Archersiield, Kilkenny. By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


| _ “We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-dnstrated 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for “Sense and | lectures.” —Bookman. ; ; eatin 

: Sensibility,” 3 vols., 1811; ‘* Pride and Prejudice,” 3 vols., 1813; ‘¢ Mans. | PR sao pti see sega of view of medica] science as well asof 

field Park,” 3 vols., 1814; ‘‘ Paracelsus,” 1835; ‘German Popular Stories,” | "s ‘Ortaniali pes a ae ieee eee arawats 

1823; Keats’ Poems, 1817; ‘‘ Endymion,” 1818; ‘* Lamia,” 1820; *‘ Queen Mab,” i y i ketenes 

1813; ‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 1820; all First Editions in paper boards as j London: C, J, CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 


issued,-BAKER'S, Booksellers, Bumingham., Ave Maria Lane, 
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"THE STANDARDS” PURPOSE ACHIEVED! 








“Ube Standard’s” 
SPECIAL HALF-PRICE ISSUE of the 
“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 

is limited to 20,000 Sets. 


Total sale to date... 17,076 Sets. 


There remain only ... 2,924 Sets. 
(To be sold at the low price). 











The Fields of Value 
of this Creat Work. 


ITS WONDERFUL EXTENT. 

The word “Library” is none too large a name 
for the great collection of literary masterpieces 
which Dr. Richard Garnett edited; for the work 
constitutes a private library in itself. The volumes 
are large aud swmptuously bound; there are 
twenty of them, and each contains 500 pages, 
There are, therefore, 10,000 pages in all. This is 
exclusive of the 500 full-page illustrations. Each 
page of text contains on the average 500 words, The 
“Library,” therefore, contains a total of 5,000,000 
words—and they are the most interesting words 
and the best arranged in all literature, 


ITS UNIQUE PLAN. 

The science of arrangement is one of the most 
important of modern sciences, In a work of the 
scope of the ‘ Library, * the arrangement of the 
material is second only to the selection of it. Two 
ways would most naturally occur to the Editor of 
such a work; first, the anthors might he grouped 
alphabetically ; second, they might be arranged in 
historical order. But neither of these obvious plans 
was chosen for the “‘ Library,” because a better plan 
was devised, one that prevents the work from being 
arranged on @ hard and fast system that would 
sharply divide the volumes, and make each mono- 
tonous. The “ Library” is arranged in general on 
a chronological plan, but delightfully varied by 
association, Thus, next to a great ancient work is 
placed some modern work which throws some new 
light on the old, and vice versi, Bulwer Lytton’s 
powerful picture of the destruction of Pompeii, for 
instance, is accompanied by the striking description 
of the Roman scientist, Pliny, who happened to be 
present, and narrowly escaped the fate of the 
Pompeiians in the downpour of lava and ashes. In 
this way every volume gains a completeness of 
unique charm, and covers a wide and varied range 
full of delightful surprises. 

1,000 BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT WRITERS. 

The long array of concise biographies of each of 
the authors represented in this vast collection forms 
by itself an invaluable dictionary of literary bio- 
graphy, equally valuable for reference, for fixing in 
the mind the most important works of an author, 
his place in history, and picturesque facts concern- 
ing his life or personality. 
THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD LITERATURES. 

The history is not a history of literature in the 
sense of a dry chronicle of schools and influences, 
chief writers and minor; it is not a catalogue of 
opinions of any one man, or set of men, on the great 
works of literature; it is the actual presentation 
of the great works themselves, 


A WONDERFUL TREASURY OF REFERENCE. 





















THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF A 
REMARKABLE UNDERTAKING. 








CHAPTER I. 

“The Standard ”’ learned that a great Library of the world’s best literature, complete in twenty 
volumes, was about to be put on the market. An examination of the work confirmed the confidence 
naturally resting in any literary enterprise under the editorship of so eminent a man of letters as 
Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., for fifty years prominent at the British Museum. 

The work showed itself so well adapted to supplying the ancient and always present need for the 
best literature in its most interesting and appropriate presentation, that ‘“‘ The Standard” felt con- 
vinced of a large public response awaiting the work. The price at which it was to be offered, however, 
threatened to take it Gut of the reach of the great majority of the most interested and discriminating 
readers. A twenty-volume work, handsomely bound and illustrated, and making a total of 10,000 
pages, cannot, of course, be bought outright forasong. “The Standard” felt confident, however, 
that an arrangement by which the work could be issued on easy terms, would aid in spreading its 
beneficent influence. : 

On closer calculation, it was found that if a sale of 10,000 sets could be guaranteed it would he 
possible to issue the “ Library” not only on easy terms, but at a reduction of 50 per cent. from the 
fixed prices, After due deliberation it was decided to make this venture, 


CHAPTER II. 

The work was offered to the public at half-price and on easy terms, with immediate delivery after 
the first small payment of 10s. 6d, The risk ‘‘ The Standard ” took was well repaid, not only in the 
delight expressed by the subscribers of the great work which furnished them reading for a lifetime 
of such quality and charm, but by the astonishing rapidity with which the 10,000 sets were exhausted. 
In five months from the first announcement every set had been subscribed for, and “ The Standard ” 
had to announce its withdrawal of the offer. 


CHAPTER III. 

The complete closing of the half-price offer found many who had desired to purchase the work still 
unsatisfied. So many letters were received from those who had delayed too long that it seemed 
necessary to make some effort to satisfy the overwhelming demand. ‘ The Standard” did not feel 
able to take the detinite risk of ordering 10,000 more sets ; for the printing and binding of such a total 
of 200,000 large volumes is a task beyond the imagination of the inexperienced mind, 

In order to supply the new demand without involving too much risk, ‘‘ The Standard ” adopted the 
novel plan of inviting advance subscriptions, with the stipulation that the money should be refunded 
in case the subscriptions were not sutlicient to make it worth while manufacturing the thousand or 
more sets we thought sufficient. Here another surprise was in store. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The subscriptions came in in such quantities that “ The Standard” felt justitied in preparing another 
special edition of 10.000 sets. All of these have been rapidly subscribed for except 2,924. It is evident 
that these will not last long before the orders pouring in. 

The announcement which “The Standard” now makes will undoubtedly cause a heavy rise in the 
rate at which subscriptions have been received. It is impossible to estimate how much longer the 
sale ean be continued. It would not be in any wise surprising if it were brought to an end withina 
fortnight. It has not been unusual for “The Standard” to receive orders for a hundred sets a day; 
in fact, in the last week of the sale of the first edition, the orders actually poured in at the following 
rate :— 


March Ist, 1900 ... ; . 228 Sets. March 6th, 1900 ... coe «. 322Sets. 
; nea mw“ 293 4 ee) ee oy Sas 
» 98rd, ; ‘ ~ 237 55 = 


. oth, wip eas 1.351 ,, 

At this rate the number of sets remaining will not last nearly a fortnight : Tt is highly probable 

that the rate will even exceed this, now that the fame of the work has spread wider, and the influence 
of its earlier subscribers has beeu working in its favour. 


CONCLUSION. 

When these 2.924 sets are gone, “ The Standard’s” purpose will be achieved. The motive which led 
it to place this great work before the more intelligent classes will have been fulfilled, and “ The 
Standard” will not. under any circumstance or on any terms, undertake the supplying of further orders. 
Then, when you go to your bookseller, you will pay double the present prices, and have only 
yourself to thank for your loss. For the bargain offered by “ The Standard " will exist no longer. 

The fullest opportunity is offered for the careful examination of the work. It will be found on view at 
“The Standard” Offices, where most careful examination can be made both of the Volumes themselves 
and of the remarkable Art Supplement which accompanies them, and supplements them in the furnish- 
ing of the home. Those who cannot make this inspection will be sent, post-free, an Illustrated Prospectus 
of sample pages and illustrations, and other material, meant to supply as well as possible the place of 
the actual examination of the books themselves. But you are most strongly advised to lose no time 
making full investigation, for the final closing of the offer is now only a matter of days. When the 
last of these sets has been subscribed for, “ The Standard” absolutely closes its subscription books, 
They will never, under any circumstances, be opened again. Call to-day, if possible ; if you cannot call, 
send your name and address. or simply post the form below But remember that to delay is only to 
risk the complete loss of a great opportunity now vanishing from actuality into history. 











ILLUSTRATIONS THAT AID THE 


Nearly 500 full-page illustrations and coloured 


THE EDITORS. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., eminent as a man of 
letters, and for tifty years in the British Museum, 
is the Editor. The association of Professor Brandl, 


IMAGINATION. 


sida fro hei + 7 "AS work 7 . ¢ P 
Aside from being the most interesting work in plates, printed separately from the text, on heavy | professor of Literature in the Imperial University. 
rat ] é ’ 


the world, ‘“‘The Library of Famous Literature” 
is @ mine of information not to be found in any 
encyclopedia, and yet of a sort mos 
most valuable. This array of inform 
nstantly avail 

indexes to the work. Every aid is given to the 
reader seeking some old favourite or hunting for 
some work which he has heard vaguely alluded to. 


HAPPY INTRODUCTIONS TO THE CHIEF 
PERIODS. 










The main purpose of the “ Library” is, of course, 
the furnishing of the masterpieces of literature in 
their most attractive form. But each of the twenty 
volumes opens with an introductory essay, specially 
written for the “ Librar’y by some eminent critic. 
The score of authors thus specially recruited to the 
purposes of the “© Library ” includes such noted men 
from ill the world of living scholars as Bret Harte. 
Sir Walter Besant, Count de Vogué, Maurice Ma- 








enamelled paper, enrich the “ Library” and aid the | Berlin; of M. Léon Vallé, Librarian of the famous 
scinating and | imagination. There are portraits of all the most Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris; and of Donald G. 
: ) ation is made | famous authors who ever lived; there is a delight- 
ble by means of the two great | ful series of pictures of “Author's Homes,” and a | as of tho highest authority. 
still more novel series of ‘Famous Authors in| JTS FORM AND DRESS. 


Mitchell, of the United States, not to speak of 
many qualified assistants, suffices to stamp the work 


their Homes,” seated by their study tables, amidst 
their books, at work, So, too, their haunts are 
shown, the scenes of memorable passages in their 
books, and places celebrated in literature or in 
history. A remarkable series of coloured plates 
forms oue of the most notable features of the 
“‘ Library.” These have been gathered from rare 
sources, and comprise some of the most exquisite 
specimens of the antique art of book-illumination 
which flourished centuries ago, when books were 
mude by hand, and the transcription of a single 





terlinck, Andrew Lang, and others of equal] fame. 





volume often represented the labour of years. 


The outer appearance of the “ Library ” fittingly 
reproduces its inner charm and solidity. The 
binding of the large and handsome volumes is 
beautiful to the eye, pleasant to the hand, and 
lastingly substantial. The paper was especially 
made for the work to combine body with lightness, 
so that the large volumes ure singularly comfortable 
to hold. The type was esr ly cast, and is so 
large and clear that the eyes are refreshed; it is 
legible even in a dim light. The illustrations and 
all the features which make up what might be called 
the physical] side of the work ure as luxurious as the 
contents are full of profit, responsiveness to every 








mood and need, and imperishable delight. 











THE BOOKS ON VIEW. 


THE OPPORTUNITY AT A The Books and the Art Supplement are on view at **‘ THE STANDARD” 


Office, 23 St. Bride Street, E.C., where orders may be booked. Those who 


GLANCE. 





1,000 MASTERPIECES, ) 
10,000 PAGES, in 
20 BEAUTIFUL 
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VOLUMES, « AL ; 
, FOR * 





Supplement. J ‘ 
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10s. 6d. yow,| 
a “TER THE 

OF THE WORKS | 


4d. A pay. 


BUT THE TIME IS LIMITED. 


cannot make this persona! inspection will receive au Illustrated Prospectus and 
full particulars, post paid, by simply sending their name and address to Mv. 
W. M. Jackson, “The Standard,” or ou posting the uccompanying Form, 


ONLY 3ut the time for action is very short. Apply at once. 


INQUIRY FORM. 





WITH 
AS i A MON | AND POST TO 

pecial Bookcase, IOs. * MONTH, W. M. JACKSON, ‘The Standard,” 23 St, Bride Street, E.C. 
A Magnificent Art OR ONLY | Please seud full particvlars to— 
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sP. 11. 





, | To obtain an Illustrated Prospectus and Full Particulars of this 
ECEIPT | | Remarkable Offer, simply send your Name and Address, or 


TEAR THIS OUT, 
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THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTA ALE: NT. 
: A AC d i A wri, fee) sill 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. Fellow of St. Johu’s College, and Lecturer in Theolory at st. sar Oriel, ang 
Queen's Colleges, Oxford. Crown yo, 4x. bd. nei. Just re ad, 
This book is intended to meet the existing demand for an Introduction to the New Testament larger than a mere handbr«: Pa and less 
technical than the works which only appeal to specialist=. 1t touches on all the most important questions which are raised by the study 
oi each book of the New Testament, and the arguments employed will be intelligible to any cducated reader. The author writes in g 
‘time has made ample use of recent critital investigations. 





THE MINOR FESTIVALS OF 
THE ANGLICAN CALENDAR, 


By the Rey. W. J. SPARROW. SIMPSON, MLA, Vicar of Si. Mark's. Regent's Park. Crown Svo, 6s. net. [| Just ready, 
Readers of those portions of the Book of Common Prayer not recited in public worship often eneounter names in the Calendar which, 
to sav the least. require further explanation, They discover names which they have heard before. end al-o names of which they know 
literally nothing. Why are these names here? Jn this volume an answer to these questions ds aicempted, 
ML EMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
4 / 4 f , 4 
veep Pi SAY EO : / a ~ ae LB A. Ef a ve de 
By the Rev. T. A. LACKEY. M.A, Vieor of Madingley. Crown Sve. _ Ln the press, 


HAPPY SUFFERING (LA BONNE SOUPFRANCE) 
By FRANCOIS COPPEE. Translated by CATILERINE M. WELBY. 
With a Preface by W. BH. HUTTON, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; Examining Cheplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Eiv. Crown Syo, Ss. 6d. 


- : ° a “The littl: exsaavs } ” wine he book OomMme deliehtt{y regain 
“We commend this book to all whe care for delicate, graceful writing. | “ing a a bei diet ae Mi ane ice ote t le lig ttul re adine, 
Cinwditnn will L byall who ean richly eujos the beautiful things of life 


site , weneral, a l 


xquuisite literary style in particular.” —Leds Mercury, 
FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS 
KEBLE, NEWMAN, PUSEY, LIDDON, and CHURCH. 


By the Rev, AUG. Bb. DONALDSON, M.A. Canon Nesidentiary and Precentor of Truro, Second Edition. crown Svo. 6s. net. 








‘ m ra ctive » doubtedle sup t tts ts 
‘ This attra tive ve —_ a \ oe ger a heb Cay Se Lic “4 ion is, } © Written in escellont style and temper, and are, from the High ¢ hurchman's 
« ¢ , ) 5 ‘ . m2 
n same re — ts ae, Ir ai igh ik tliat, pe on or ye dia point of view, a ¢ fomplet ely satisfacto orvaceount of the men who _ > been most 
‘ ‘ ds | , 1 mos 
i he 1 task of real ditienity with u wd shill prominently before the publie in the so-called ¢ anata Fe 
‘Cano yn Donaldson has contrived in a book of 1s ‘ss than four hundred pages to —Ma heiter Gud lian. 
eet Nee oye in an admirable way what mannerof men Mr. Be ble, Cardinal New- 
! “We cludly welcome this volume.”—Anglo-Catholic 
man, Dr. Pao Dr. Liddon, and Dean Church really were. Chur h Vines. j g ome this volume.”— Anglo-Catholic. 


the tive Osferd leaders are very enthusiastic.” “Th this series of careful, reg egret character-sketches we have what might 
—tlasqow Herald, well serve asa useful antidote to the bitter and inisleading pages of My Walsh's 
bovature ‘Secret Histery. —tuardian, 







‘His appreciations of 


“ The book is well written.”—L 


rqY. y "] yyy y 
THE SOOTHSA) ER BALA. 1M 
OR, THE TRANSFORMATION OF A SORCERER INTO A PROPHET. 
By the Very Rey. SERAPHIM, Bishop of Ostrojsk. Demy Syo, 10s, 
Conrents.—The Determination of Balak—The Blessing and the Curse—Baiaam—The Trial and the Warning —A Blessing instead ef 
a Curse—Balaam’s Place in History —The Moral signification of Balaam’s History-~Appendin. 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT BOOKS. 


The Reformation in Great Britain. By I. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A... late Fellow of Al Souls College. Oxford, 
aud the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.VA., Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, Oxford. 


The Text of the New Testament, By the Rev. kK. LAKE, M.A. Curate of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford. 

Outlines of Old Testament Theology. By the Rey. C.F. BURNEY, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew at St. John’s College, Oxford. 

An Elementary History of the Church in Great Britain. by WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 

The History of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. J. HW. MAU DE, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans 
The Articles of the Church of England. _ 2 vols. By the Rev. B. J. KIDD. B.D.. Keble College. Oxford. 


ul. L.--History and Explanation of Articles i-vini. | Vol. U.--Explauation of Articles ix..xxxix. This may also be had in 11 1, 23. 
Early Christian Doetrine. Dy the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 
The Hebrew Prophets. ly the Rev. NL. ey TLEY, .A., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, 


A Manual for Confirmation. By the Rey. 2. FIELD, D.D., Warden of Radley College. [Just readu, 
Early Church History to 325. By the Rev. H. N. BATE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. [Just ready, 


PERIODS OF HKUROPEAN HISTORY. 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps. crown Syo, 
Period 1.- ~The Dark Ages, A.D. 476-918. Period 5 5.—The Ascendancy of France, AD. 1598-1715. 


Ry €. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professer of Moder Hist. ry by H. O., WAKEMAN, M.A., lute Fellow sles ‘and Yutor 


in the pi rai sity of Oxford. 7s. od. Poutcoste ! ! vi Keble Collesc, Oxford. t+. ublished 


Period 2 2. she Empire and the Papacy. A.D. 918- 1273. | "Period 6.—The Bslance of Power, A.D. 1715- 1789. 
Rv J. EF. I, M.A., Professor ef History at the Owens Culley » Vietoria A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Gator ; 
Pat iisned ublishede 


thahe Prag Heide ener Y. Ts, bd 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middie Ages, A.D. 272-1494. | Period 7.--Revolutionary Europe, A.D. 1789- 1815 


by R. LODGE, M.A., Professor ot Hisiury at the University o iu danbursh. H — STEPHENS, M.A., Professor ot Hist: ory at Cornell 


=, 6d. Maren. University, Ithuea, Un. A. Gs. { Published. 
Period om —Europe in the Sixteenth Century, A D. 1494- Period 8.- —Modern Europe. from A.D. 1815. 
1598. ._By A. H. JOHNSON, , Historica! Lecturer to Merton, I By W. ALISON P HILL iPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar of St. John's 
aud Universit y Colleges, Oxi re my i oul. LL’ ab College, Oxford. Ts. 6d. [in Mares 
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